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THE WEEK An unfortunate scene followed, in which the Irish- 





Tue third reading of the Evicted 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Tenants Bill was carried in the 
AT HOME. House of Commons on Tuesday 
by a majority of thirty-two, after 
a debate that was in many respects remarkable. 
The indisposition of the Tories to accept the re- 
sponsibility for killing the Bill was still evident, 
but they hoped to evade that responsibility by 
offering to spare the measure on terms which 
they knew the Government could not possibly 
accept. By Tuesday evening it was known that 
the attempts to bring about a compromise had 
failed, and that the Bill was almost certainly doomed 
in the House of Lords. The consequence was that 
Tuesday’s debate was marked by extreme bitterness 
on all sides. Mr. St. John Brodrick moved the 
rejection of the Bill in a speech which was at once 
dull and not conciliatory. Mr. O’Brien retorted with 
passion and indignation, and Mr. T. W. Russell 
turned upon both of them with vehemence. Com- 
promise, it was clear at once, was at an end. 





But the worst episode in the debate was the un- 
expected intrusion of Mr. Chamberlain at a time 
when it was expected that Mr. Balfour was about to 
close the discussion for the Opposition. Mr. Cham- 
berlain spoke, it appears, because he had found some 
flaws in a speech just delivered by Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton, and had an old score to wipe off against that 
gentleman. So far as his references to Mr. Morton 
were concerned, it will strike most persons that they 
were at once brutal and vulgar, wholly wanting in 
respect, not only for the House of Commons, but for 
the position which Mr. Chamberlain himself has 
attained in that assembly. But his worst offence 
was his gratuitous attack upon the Irish members. 
Carried away by the passion of the moment, he 
charged them with having incited to the maiming of 
cattle and to the outrages upon boycotted persons. 
He forgot, apparently, that at the time these crimes 
were committed he was himself the ally and asso- 
ciate of the Irish members. If his statement had 
been true, it would have reflected just as severely 
upon himself as upon those whom he assailed. 





THE Irish members naturally desired to reply to 
their old ally and present calumniator, and Mr. 
Dillon rose to do so. But Mr. Balfour rose at the 
same time, and the Speaker called upon the latter. 





men, more keenly sensitive than was necessary to 
the stale accusations of Mr. Chamberlain, insisted 
upon being heard through their spokesman. It was 
pointed out by the Speaker that this would prevent 
Mr. Balfour from making his speech, as the hour of 
midnight was approaching. Thereupon Mr. Morley 
offered to adjourn the debate till the following day. 
The offer was rejected by the Opposition, their 
purpose apparently being to make capital out of the 
fact that Mr. Balfour had no opportunity of replying 
on the whole debate. The truth was that he lost 
his opportunity simply owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
determination to gratify his splenetic vanity. But, 
as a consequence of these disputes, the debate closed 
amid signs of anger on both sides, 





THE Westminster Gazette rendered good service 


.on Wednesday by recalling the circumstances under 


which the House of Lords rejected the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill in 1880. No sane man now 
doubts that the action of the Lords on that occasion 
was in every respect inexcusable. It was one to 
which the country unquestionably owed the terrible 
aggravation of agrarian crime in the autumn and 
winter of 1880, and the consequent struggles between 
Parliament and the people of Ireland. In short, 
though the House of Lords has done many evil deeds 
in its day, it never did anything worse than this. 
Yet at the time Lord Beaconsfield declared that the 
country would be grateful, and posterity proud of 
the action of the Peers. That action, it is well to 
remember, though now disavowed and condemned 
by men of all parties, was justified at the time by 
precisely the same arguments as those which have 
been employed to defend the opposition to the 
present Bill. History is repeating itself with a 
vengeance. It will be interesting to see how many 
more crimes like the rejection of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill the House of Peers can commit 
and survive. 





THE London County Council (Improvements) Bill 
has fared « little better at the hands of the Lords 
this year than last. The Council are to be allowed 
to acquire Lincoln's Inn Fields Garden for a sum of 
£12,000, to be paid to the- trustees. The only im- 
portant amendment made is the provision that the 
Garden must be used as a public garden, and not as 
an open space of any other kind. No part of it, for 
instance, may be turned into an open-air gymnasium, 
such as is to be found in Drury Lane. No noisy 
games are to be permitted in the Garden, and 
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the Council will, as we understand, be liable to a 
mandamus or injunction and other terrible things if 
they allow the children of St. Giles’ to play kiss-in- 
the-ring. But, subject to these restrictions, the 
Garden may be expected to be opened before the 
summer is over. The only important change made in 
the Thames Conservancy Bill is giving to the dock- 
owners a representative separate from that of the 
wharfingers. And Betterment, as we know, has got 
through somehow. Altogether the Council may 
claim that they have brought the Peers to their 
knees. 


TuHE Irish National Education Board have issued 
a remarkable return relating to their system of 
supplying school books. The Commissioners divide 
existing literature into three classes: first, that part 
which is supplied by the Commissioners. at cost price, 
carriage free ; secondly, that part which may be used 
in schodls if obtainéd at ordinary prices from an 
ordinary bookseller; and thirdly, that part which 
may not be used at any price. The subsidised 
literature, which is mainly of the Commissioners’ 
own compilation, is cheap but antiquated. Further, 
there is, to put it mildly, reasonable ground 
for suspicion that the Commissioners have fostered 
the sale of their own books by refusing to allow 
others to be used. They wish, as they say, to 
protect the National Schools “from the possible 
intrusion, in subtle forms of literature, of matters 
of religious, social, or political dissension.” It 
would take too long to go through the list of 
innocent books which have consequently been 
placed on the Commissioners’ Index. The good 
Sister Ursula, of the Weavers’ Square Con- 
vent, Dublin, desired to use Mr. Arnold Forster's 
“Citizen Reader,” but the Board refused. Hume, 
Goldsmith, Collier, Joyce, the S.P.C.K., and half a 
dozen others, have all been condemned. One 
priest thought he might run through the innocent 
Pinnock’s History of England, the inoffensive Pinnock 
of our youth, but the Board refused their sanction. 
It is actually the fact that no history of any nation 
may be used as a reading book in any Irish 
elementary school. The nearest the child can get 
to the outer world is Lady Brassey’s “ Voyage in the 
Sunbeam.” Surely this censure might be exercised 
with more discretion. Neither political party, we 
may mention, is involved. The Chief Secretary is 
not a member of the Board. 





A MANIFESTO was issued on Thursday, signed by 
those members of the party dominant on the London 
School Board who seek re-election, setting forth their 
merits in the past and their policy in the future. 
To the manner of its issue we refer elsewhere: as to 
the matter, we can only say that in the arts of 
insinuation and question-begging it is a masterpiece. 
It demands the “maintenance of efficient Bible 
instruction,” which is the chief object of the 
compromise its members are endeavouring to up- 
set, and moreover, according to the testimony of 
moderate men of high authority among Evangelical 
and Anglican clergy alike, has been fully secured for 
more than twenty years. It denounces the use of 
the School Board for “ partisan purposes,” as to 
which, unless we include the promoters of Temperance 
and Socialist candidates, its authors are the sole 
offenders, and takes credit to those authors for the 
educational progress of London—on which we can 
only say that the statement must be taken with the 
deluctions of the Education Department, to whose 
“encroachments” there is a feeling reference. 
Moreover, it promises “to encourage and to 
foster a system of self-supporting evening continua- 
tion schools.” “ Self-supporting” involves the essence 
of the charge we and others made against the 
majority in this matter, at the time of the last 
election, of checking the improvement of secondary 
education in London. Education is nowhere “ selt- 








supporting "—imagine Oxford and Cambridge, or 
Eton and Harrow, maintained on the “self- 
supporting” principle! and yet the dominant 
party proposes to apply that principle solely to those 
schools which are at once most wanted and most 
deficient. Finally, amongst other items in this re- 
markable document, there is a claim to have asserted 
the power of the Board to manage its own affairs 
and conduct its own business in a thoroughly efficient 
manner! Audacity could hardly go further. 


THE annual visit of the German Emperor to 
England began on Monday, when His Majesty arrived 
at Cowes in his yacht the Hohenzollern. Although 
the main object of these visits is to enable the 
Emperor to take part in his favourite pursuit of 
yachting at the spot which may be regarded as the 
headquarters of the sport, there can be no doubt 
that they have a certain measure of political im- 
portance, inasmuch as they enable the Emperor to 
maintain his close and amicable relations with his 
mother’s relatives, and, through them, with the 
people of the United Kingdom. 


—" 





THE most notable feature in connection with the 
traffic of the August Bank Holiday season—one of 
the most valuable of the benefits secured by Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill—is the great increase of passengers 
over the longer distances, especially to and from the 
Continent. Hard times are curtailing the yearly 
holiday of the professional and mercantile classes— 
there are doleful anticipations from the seaside, 
and Continental tourists are likely to be mostly 
American and German, rather than English; but 
to the nearer places of resort oversea a less 
ambitious class of tourists crossed in swarms last 
week—to Paris, to Boulogne by direct steamer, to 
the Antwerp Exhibition, to the Channel Islands and 
the cities of Holland. It is curious indeed how little 
the present depression seems to affect the amuse- 
ments of anybody below the upper middle class. 
The business world, and those who depend on foreign 
investments, have not much to spare : but those below 
them in income are to all appearance not very 
greatly the worse. Their “minimum standard of 
living” is maintained, and in the matter of travel 
is rising. People who a generation ago might have 
gone as far as Southend or Margate, now invade the 
Channel Islands and the Hague—doubtless with more 
enjoyment to themselves than to the invaded. But 
still the process is a net gain to civilisation. 





THE annual apprehensions of a visitation of 
cholera are beginning: but there seems as yet to be 
little ground for alarm. The disease has been for 
some time at St. Petersburg; it is now settled in 
Amsterdam and Maestricht; and it has arrived 
in the Thames on board of an English steamer. But 
considering the possibilities of an outbreak all over 
Europe; the fact published last year, that a modified 
form of cholera bacillus is known to exist in the 
waters of the Danube and the Spree; the assertion of 
certain French authorities that a tract of land near 
Paris is saturated with bacilli, awaiting conditions 
favourable to their multiplication ; and the absence 
of any apparent reason why cholera once arrived in 
any town of Southern Europe should not stay there, 
we may well be surprised that there is no epidemic. 
At least the repeated alarms have effected salutary 
improvements in sanitation on the Continent. 


THE war in the East has been pro- 

ABROAD. ceeding much in the way that was 
predicted. Japan has gained some 

speedy, but quite indecisive, successes, and China is 
slowly gathering herself together for an effective 
reply. A new complexion has been put on the sink- 
ing of the Kow Shing, by the letters, in the Times, 
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of two eminent Professors of International Law— 
Dr. Westlake, of Cambridge, and, with greater 
emphasis, Dr. Holland, of Oxford. According to the 
latter authority, not only was the Kow Shing virtu- 
ally a belligerent vessel, exposed to all the risks of 
warfare, but the declarations of the Japanese com- 
mander were amply sufficient, in the point of view 
of international law, to constitute a declaration of 
war. If this is so, it seems to the lay mind only a 
very short step to the doctrine that a commander 
may lawfully declare war of his own motion—a 
doctrine which we leave to publicists for their con- 
sideration. It would appear, however, that the 
refusal of the Kow Shing to surrender was entirely 
due to the Chinese officers aboard. Unfortunately, 
the details of the attack now published do not make 
it more creditable to Japanese civilisation. The pro- 
posed intervention by England and Russia is sus- 
pended, but the treaty ports are to be secured from 
blockade. 


In France, the conviction of Caserio without ex- 
tenuating circumstances on Friday afternoon has 
been followed by a more lengthy trial of various 
alleged leaders of the movement—literary men and 
artists of the decadence, side by side with militant 
comrades, and—so it is alleged—at least one eminent 
member of the French swell mob. The trial, how- 
ever, has not been very interesting, at least so far 
as revealed to the public, and the prosecution 
is said to have mismanaged its case. In both 
trials considerable use has been made of the 
new powers of prohibiting publication of reports of 
the proceedings, so effectively satirised recently by 
M. Rochefort’s article in the language of the deaf 
and dumb. Caserio’s speech on his condemnation 
was thus suppressed ; but an Italian paper has since 
published an ill-spelt, unpunctuated, and apparently 
genuine letter from him to his mother—a curious and 
pathetic example of popular Italian sentiment as 
perverted by Anarchist teaching, assuring her that 
he is no malefactor, and killed the President only 
through “ heart ’—in other words, through sym- 
pathy with human suffering. Excess of “ heart” is 
a well-known and avowed failing of the Italian 
populace, generally found in eccentric forms. This, 


it is to be hoped, is the first and last instance of | 


its taking the form of murder. 





WE commented recently on the failure of the 
attempts to effect an alliance between the two 
sections of the Liberals and the Labour Party in 
Belgium, in view of the approaching general election. 
It is possible, however, that here and there local and 
partial union may be effected ; there are some signs 
of it, for instance, in Ghent. Meanwhile, it is 
worth noting that the “Clerical” party is a 
good deal divided, too. No less than four 
groups are enumerated—the Irreconcilable ultra- 
Tories, under M. Woeste; the Independents, 
who presumably fix their hopes on the late 
Premier, M. Beernaert; a Catholic Labour Party, 
comparable to the so-called Christian Socialists 
of France; and a group of Flemish Nationalists, of 
which the exact whereabouts and composition is 
uncertain. These groups form an excellent prepara- 
tion for Proportional Representation, when it comes, 
but they will no doubt unite readily enough against 
an “anti-Clerical” alliance. It is worth while noticing, 
however, that “ anti-Clericalism” is ceasing to be a 
bond of nnion or an effective cry in Belgium, just as 
it isin France. The Progressists regard it as a mere 
device to evade the consideration of social problems ; 
and it really rests with the “Clericals” whether its 
effectiveness shall be revived or not. 





Tue verdict of the jury in the Tanlongo case, 
though not unexpected, has caused much irritation 


has appointed a special commission of inquiry into 
the conduct of the officials concerned in the case ; and 
Signor Bonghi has promised his constituency that, 
if Signor Giolitti, the ex-Premier, is not prosecuted, 
he will himself move his impeachment. The success 
of the step is not very likely, and the corruption 
probably goes too deep for an effective clearance—at 
all events, under the present régime. One can only 
follow the example of the celebrated biologist who 
discussed the Tammany ring with Mr. Henry George, 
and “ wait for evolution” to develop a new type of 
Italian Parliamentarian and potential Minister. 





AT the present time—perhaps because it is the 
dead season for foreign news—a great deal is to 
be read as to the impending reconciliation of Russia 
and Bulgaria. The fall of M. Stambuloff has left 
the people free to show its real feelings, which 
naturally enough are friendly to Russia. The 
Sobranjé which will shortly be elected, though not 
exactly Russophil, is expected to manifest decided 
Russian sympathies, and it is said to be not im- 
possible that it may demand that the Czar shall 
be asked to forget the past and to recognise the 
Bulgarian Government. This would be followed by 
a formal re-election of Prince Ferdinand, whom the 
Czar would then definitely accept. A Russian paper, 
by way no doubt of putting out a feeler, suggests 
that the best proof of this sympathy would be the 
restoration to their official rank of the exiled 
Bulgarian officers—who would certainly form an 
effectual guarantee of Russian interests in Bulgaria. 
This, it is stated, the Bulgarian Government are not 
at all likely to concede: but it is confidently pre- 
dicted that Tuesday next—the anniversary of Prince 
Ferdinand’s accession—will be celebrated by acompre- 
hensive amnesty. The most notable thing about the 
movement isan emphatic declaration from the party 
of M. Zankoff and of the majority of the exiles, that 
they fully accept the existing dynasty, especially since 
the birth of an heir to the throne. 





THE new Government of New South Wales is not 
slow to emphasise the promise of the elections on 
which we commented a‘fortnight ago. The speech 
of the new Premier on Wednesday evening promises, 
besides an extension of local government—chiefly, it 
would appear, to relieve the Colonial treasury by- 
the consequent of local taxation—a sweeping re- 
duction of the Customs duties, which will prob- 
ably take effect on July Ist, 1895, and a settle- 
ment of the great question of pastoral versus 
agricultural interest, which has for so many years 
been a leading question in Australian politics, and 
was so familiar a generation ago or thereabouts 
under a more primitive form. Moreover, the Ministry 
is favourable to intercolonial Free Trade, and will 
take steps to promote further negotiations as to 
intercolonial—the preliminary condition of prac- 
ticable Imperial—Federation. It is some time since 
the declarations of an Australian Government have 
opened so satisfactory a prospect. 





THE two volumes of mathematical 

LITERATURE, papers by the late Professor Henry 
SCIENCE, ETc. Smith, just issued by the Clarendon 
Press, may fairly be claimed for. 

literature as well as for science in view of the 
interesting biographical notices with which they 
are prefaced. There are no less than five of 
these from different points of view—a fact which 
in itself is no small testimony to the many- 
sidedness of the most many-sided, perhaps, of 
Oxford men of the last two generations; and 
they are written respectively by the late Master 
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of Balliol, Dr. Pearson, and Mr. Justice Bowen, 
as well as by two eminent Oxford residents who 
are still left, Mr. Strachan-Davidson and Mr. Alfred 
Robinson. Mathematicians, as everybody knows, 
more often than not bound their intellectual interests 
and their culture by their own science; but Henry 
Smith was not only a researcher in some of its most 
abstruse departments, but a great classical scholar, a 
student of literature, a man of society and of the 
world, and, but for the blindness of the unlearned 
section of a constituency which is supposed by some 
people to represent and typify learning, he would 
have been an eminent politician too—in spite of that 
unsoundness as to the Eastern question which caused 
many good Liberals some searchings of heart when 
he stood for Oxford University in 1878, and was 
rejected by the majority not only of the actual 
voters, but of the constituency as a whole. Few 
heavier blows have ever been given to University 
representation ; but that is an old story, and will 
pass away before long with the institution it dis- 
credits. In the meantime, readers may well be 
directed to the book. 





THE report of the Science and Art Department, 
which has just been issued, shows a gratifying pro- 
gress, alike in the amount and the quality of the 
instruction given in the schools with which the 
Department is concerned. In the last ten years the 
number of schools has nearly doubled, and the 
number of classes and of pupils under instruction 
has more than doubled; and, as this has been accom- 
panied by a considerable amount of amalgamation 
of small schools into larger, and the disappearance 
(owing to changes in the regulations) of a number of 
classes which only did very elementary work, it 
is clear that the standard of the education has risen 
as well as the numbers of the recipients. The 
amount paid to science schools on the results of 
the examinations has, moreover, increased. Much 
has been done to secure greater freedom in the 
teaching of drawing, and therefore, of course, to 
facilitate and increase its teaching in the schools of 
the Department and, indirectly, in elementary schools 
as well. Mr. Acland has already done something 
towards intermediate education—the most neglected 
tract of the English educational world—by his 
admirable syllabus for continuation schools ; and in 
the work of this Department he has found a further 
field for his energies. 





But the most interesting portion of the report to 
the general public will be found in the reference at 
its close to the science schools approved by the 
Department—some also higher-grade Board Schools, 
some small endowed schools, some apparently 
possessing no separate existence — which, apart 
from the University Colleges and the continua- 
tion evening schools aforesaid, are our only 
approach to a system of State-aided secondary 
education. Ten years ago there was only one 
such school; now there are ninety-three. The 
Department is now attempting to make these 
schools more educational, and to obtain a certain 
increased study of science in them. Moreover, an 
increase in the number of its inspectors secures that 
it shall be in touch with all parts of the country 
and aid the local authorities with advice. We have 
got beyond the dangers of a mechanical uniformity 
of routine such as that of the educational system of 
the Second Empire in France. The Department leaves 
plenty of scope for variety, and it is going far to 
prepare the way for that organised secondary educa- 
tion which we shall some day have as a result of 
Mr. Bryce’s Commission. 





THE meeting of the British Association at Oxford 
derives special interest from the fact that Lord 
Salisbury is the President of this year’s meeting. 








We discuss elsewhere the singularly able and 
suggestive address he delivered to the members on 
Wednesday. In its line of thought, whilst it was 
thoroughly characteristic of the speaker, it will 
command the sympathy of most of those who watch 
the progress of science, as it were from the outside. 
Whilst by no means underrating the work that has 
been done by our scientific men in recent times, 
Lord Salisbury drew a vivid contrast between that 
which has been done and that which remains to be 
accomplished. His purpose, apparently, was to warn 
his hearers against the danger of dogmatising on 
the results of partial discoveries and incomplete 
knowledge. The warning is not unneeded, though 
we are by no means sure that our men of science are 
specially open to it. We do not like to use an 
admirable and dispassionate address for any mere 
partisan purpose ; but after all it is difficult to avoid 
the reflection that the worst dogmatism of to-day is 
to be found in fields of thought and study with 
which Lord Salisbury is still more closely connected 
than he is with that with which his address was 
immediately concerned. 





Mr. THomMAS COLLETT SANDARS, an 
oBITuARY. Oxford First-Classman and ex-Fellow 
of Oriel, had done much work as a 
journalist, and had published, many years ago, a 
standard edition of Justinian. But he has been 
most prominently before the public of late years as 
the discreet and not too hopeful chairman of the un- 
fortunate Mexican Railway—a chairman who, unlike 
most of those who are concerned in speculative enter- 
prises, never overstated the prospects of his company 
or betrayed the hopes of his constituents.—Lord 
Denman was an eccentric hereditary legislator, 
whose efforts had been devoted chiefly to the 
political enfranchisement of women.—Mr. Peter 
Esslemont was chairman of the Scotch Fisheries 
Board, and had represented East Aberdeenshire as 
a Liberal from 1885 to the end of 1892.—Mr. J. L. G. 
Mowat, whose unexpected and lamentable suicide 
has horrified Oxford this week, was a well-known 
University Don and Senior Bursar of his College, a 
man of varied interests, literary and athletic, whose 
energies had never found adequate scope. He had 
done some excellent work, however, in the remoter 
byways of learning, including paleography and 
Anglo-Saxon philology.— M. Auguste Cain was 
famous as one of the most successful sculptors of 
animals.—Dr. F. H. Underwood, United States Consul 
at Leith, was well known in England as an essayist 
and writer on American literature.—Dr. C. R. Alder 
Wright, Professor of Chemistry at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, had done much research in chemistry, both 
organic and inorganic. 








THE ADVANCING CLAIMS OF THE LORDS. 





R. GLADSTONE some years ago entitled an 
p article—in which he gave perhaps the best 
statement ever given of the case for Home Rule from 
the British point of view—“ An Appeal to the Tory 
Householder.” He recognised that the middle-class 
Tory householder, who is neither very drunken nor 
very rich, ought not to be beyond the reach of the 
Liberal propaganda. Unfortunately, as the last 
General Election yt the Tory householder is 
very ignorant of all things outside the ambit of his 
own observation, and very prejudiced against every- 
one who is not an Englishman. So far as he has any 
reasoned political faith at all, it is a belief that 
change is dangerous and that things political are 
better as they are. But is he not, under cover of 
his anti-Irish prejudices, being led into supporting 
a revolutionary change? .Without:attempting to 
enlarge his political horizon—assuming even, for 
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the sake of argument, that there is no need 
for any change in our Constitution—we would 
ask him whether he is satisfied with the present 
policy of his leaders. For if they mean what they 
say, the Unionist leaders are seeking to effect the 
most extraordinary changes in the Constitution. 
They are claiming for the House of Lords not merely 
the limited authority of a revising Chamber, but an 
absolute legislative domination. Time in itself has 
brought its changes, and the House of Lords is not 
what it was. In the days of Walpole and Chatham 
and Pitt, and again in the days of Peel, there was no 
permanent divergence of opinion between the Peers 
and the electors. The electorate was less democratic 
than it is, and the Peers were more Liberal. The 
old Whigs had a constant practice in government 
and some hereditary statesmanship. ‘Their political 
doctrine taught them to move, though slowly, with 
the times, and made them think it a danger to be 
out of sympathy with the people. They were, in the 
true sense of the word, an aristocracy. But for a 
hundred years four-fifths of the persons added to the 
House of Lords have been chosen, not for their 
capacity, but for their wealth. The average Peer 
has no family traditions which would make him a 
statesman if statesmanship is hereditary. He has 
not as much experience of the actual business of 
government as an intelligent London vestryman. 
He takes his opinions from the Times or the Carlton 
Club, and only chafes when the Times tells him that 
the Tory householder will not let him go beyond a 
certain pitch of Toryism. 

Thus in itself the House of Lords has changed. 
If it only exercised precisely the same authority 
which the House of Lords exercised fifty years 
ago, there would have been an innovation in our 
Constitution. For authority exercised by a Whig 
accustomed to accommodation is a very different 
thing from authority exercised by a plutocrat intent 
on his own ends. The Tory householder perhaps 
overlooks the difference between the plutocrat and 
the Whig. He thinks the Lords are still Lords, just 
as he thinks the pound sterling is the same thing 
that it was when it bought fifty per cent. less. But 
we would direct the attention of the Tory house- 
holder to the fact that the new Lords are claiming 
to be much more than the old Lords were. There 
is something to be said theoretically for a second 
Chamber, mainly representing property, which, with- 
out interfering with the ordinary progress of legisla- 
tion, steps in to check some sudden and unreason- 
ing party excess. This was the theory of our 
fathers’ day, and it was usually in consonance with 
facts. No sane Peer would have claimed fifty years 
ago that five hundred rich men elected by nobody 
were entitled to a dominant authority in the State. 
Much less would he have claimed that a body re- 
presenting only one party was entitled to per- 
manently rule the country. In those days British 
notions of fair play were still about, and it was 
conceded that each side was entitled to its innings. 

But what say our present Opposition? We dealt 
last week with the preposterous claim made by Lord 
Salisbury that the Lords were entitled to reject 
Money Bills. The Spectator has reproved him with 
a parental dignity we cannot affect, and that point 
need not be laboured further. If it stood alone, it 
might be taken as merely one of Lord Salisbury’s 
“blazers.” Butitdoes not standalone. On the ques- 
tion of the Evicted Tenants Bill still more surprising 
doctrines have been proclaimed by Unionist leaders 
in both Houses. When the Government proposed 
to limit the discussion in Committee to seven days, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain were entitled, as 
members of the House of Commons, to protest, if they 
thought the time insufficient. They were entitled to 





suggest some longer but reasonable time, which they 
thought sufficient. They were even within their 
rights in walking out. But when they threatened, 
as Mr. Balfour did, that the carrying of the closure 
resolution would mean the rejection of the Bill 
by the Lords, they forgot their duty as leaders 
of a great party, and lowered the dignity of 
the sovereign assembly of which they have the 
honour to be members. We pass over the 
curious fact that members of the House of 
Commons, and even members as insignificant as 
Colonel Saunderson, were able to declare beforehand 
the action of what is supposed to be an independent 
branch of the Legislature. Afterall, everyone knows 
that the Lords are only a Committee of the Tory 
party, and there is nothing strange in Colonel 
Saunderson being able to make up their minds for 
them. The real offence is the presumption of 
members of the House of Commons who threatened: 
their fellow-members with the rejection of an im- 
portant Bill by the Lords if the House of Commons 
chose to regulate its own procedure. No sooner 
had Mr. Balfour given the hint than the Peers 
took it up. While the Bill was still in Committee 
Lord Limerick, by Lord Salisbury’s direction, issued 


a Whip to the Tory Peers at Goodwood and Cowes,,. 


announcing that the Bill was “tolerably certain” 
to be rejected because of the course of events in the 
House of Commons. Not on its merits, mark, but be- 
cause of its being closured in the House of Commons! 
Six days of eight hours each had been spent on the 
Bill before the closure resolution was proposed. Seven 
more days were allowed by the resolution. Altogether 
the Government proposed that the House should 
spend 104 hours over the one little Bill—a longer 
time, we believe, than the Lords sat for during 
any session of the Salisbury Parliament. Yet their 
Lordships declared that the time allowed was in- 
sufficient, and that they were on that ground entitled 
to throw it out. If that is so, they are entitled to 
control every detail of the procedure of the House 
of Commons. 


The absurdity of the position is heightened when 


we reflect that a large section of the Opposition, 


including all their responsible leaders, declared that 
part of the Bill was necessary and desirable. If the 
Bill was oo! good and partly bad—as Mr. Russell 
and Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, agreed—and if the good was severable from the 
bad by amendment, as the whole Opposition declared 
when they clamoured for further time to amend the 
Bill in Committee, one would have thought that the 
obvious course for a Tory second Chamber would be 
to separate the good from the bad and send down 
the Bill as amended. But not so. Unless the 
Commons framed the Bill in all its details as 
the Lords liked, the Lords would reject it on second 
reading. The Government must retract their errors. 
The Irish members, said the Times, must make a full 
“recantation ”’ of the heresy of the Plan of Campaign. 
The majority of the House of Commons must come 
in white sheets to seek the pardon of these lordly 
inquisitors, before the Lords will consent to pass 
even so much of the Bill as the Lords admit to 
be just and expedient. If the Irish members 
and the majority of the House of Commons do 
not humbly confess their sins and beg absolutien, 
the Lords will reject a Bill, part of which they 
themselves think desirable. Sir Henry James, 
who used to know something of old Whig theory, 
lent himself to a further stretch of impudence. 
After conferring with the Duke of Devonshire 
during the third reading, in the Peers’ Gallery of 
the House of Commons, he came down to mere earth 
to communicate the Dake’s ultimatum through the 
Liberal Whips to the Irish members. The Lords, 
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the Duke’s messenger was good enough to say, would 
still allow the Bill to go through if the Irish members 
announced their assent to the voluntary clauses as a 
permanent settlement. Not merely a renunciation 
of their previous errors, but a promise never to 
sin again, was required by the Duke as his condition. 
We do not know, of course, whether the message 
was carried correctly, or whether the Duke had 
authority to send it; but if he sent it as it was 
delivered, it was a message of which any Liberal— 
or, indeed, any Cavendish—should be ashamed. The 
Lords, we are to understand, will pass that part of a 
Liberal measure which they themselves approve of, 
if, and only if, the promoters of the reform bind 
themselves, firstly, to accept it as amended, secondly, 
to withdraw their dogmatic errors, and thirdly, never 
to ask for anything more. 








CAN THE PEERS RESIST THE PEOPLE? 


—_— +2 — 


HERE is one point in connection with the move- 
ment against the House of Lords to which the 
friends of that Chamber devote an altogether dis- 
proportionate amount of attention. That point is— 
How can the House of Commons or the nation 
coerce the Peers? When the Tory party at times 
wakes up to a conviction that, after all, the majority 
of the electors of the United Kingdom are wholly 
opposed to the maintenance of the present powers of 
the Peers, it finds instant consolation in the thought 
that, after all, on paper, the Peers are completely 
independent of the people. “How can you touch 
or modify their privileges, when the Peers must 
themselves assent to any measure before it becomes 
law? Do you really suppose that the House of 
Lords would agree to sign its own death-warrant 
when it bas the right of refusing to do so?” This 
is the kind of argument with which those who are 
opposed to the movement for the abolition of the 
veto generally wind up a discussion on the subject; 
and they apparently think that, having brought it 
forward, they have finally crushed the absurd idea 
that any reform or reconstruction of the House of 
Lords is possible. Strange to say, many of the most 
intelligent men in the Opposition cling to this 
delusion, and fancy that Constitutional techni- 
calities may be put forward to stem the tide of 
great popular movements indefinitely. It is clearly 
worth while, in these circumstances, to consider this 
point rather more carefully than has as yet been 
done ou either side. We have only to examine it 
closely in order to perceive its utter fatuity. 
“There is on earth a yet auguster thing, veiled 
though it be, than Parliament or King.” So sang 
George Wither in bygone days. It was John 
Bright who, in our own times, recalled the couplet to 
our notice, and reminded those who held him in 
contempt that there was in Great Britain a force 
even mightier than that of the British Constitution, 
something before whose onslaught no institution in 
the land could stand unmoved. The power that made 
those institutions—in other words, the will of the 
people—can assuredly unmake them. The part can 
never be greater than the whole; and when the 
nation deliberately makes up its mind to take a 
particular course, there is no man, and there is no 
body of men, that can say it nay. Stated thus, 
we imagine that even Tory journalists will accept 
these propositions as being in the nature of truisms. 
{t is only when we come to their practical applica- 
tion to such a question as that of the reform of the 
House of Lords that we find any difference of 
opinion between ourselves and our opponents. The 








latter admit the theoretical supremacy of the nation. 
* But,”’ they add, “the nation has in its wisdom 
decided that this supremacy shall be limited by 
means of the channels through which alone it can 
lawfully work. It has declared, for example, that 
the sanction, not merely of the Representative 
Chamber, but of the Peers, shall be given to any 
measure before it can become law, and by this 
restriction even the nation itself, despite its 
supremacy, is bound.” It is somewhat difficult to 
listen to special pleading of this kind with patience. 
Such pleading would make the freest nation 
in the world the slave of obsolete and outworn 
precedents. It would take from it everything save 
the mere shadow of self-government, and reduce its 
liberty toa sham. “ Not so,” say the friends of the 
Peers. ‘“ We do not deny that there is one method 
by which the English people can recover their free- 
dom of action, and make their will absolutely 
supreme; but that is the method of revolution.” 
Nothing is more striking than the fact that, in all 
the struggles for political liberty which have been 
witnessed in this country during the past century, it 
has invariably been the Tory party which has been 
the first to talk about revolution and the resort to 
force. It raises the cry as a kind of bogey, trusting 
to that horror of violence which is happily one of 
our national characteristics, to bring about a revul- 
sion of feeling on the part of those who are not 
dreaming of violence at all, but simply demanding 
legitimate and peaceful reforms. It acts as the 
father might, who, when his son addresses a perfectly 
reasonable request to him, assails him with the cry, 
“You villain, would you murder your parent?” 
Well, there is a wide difference between murdering 
a father and insisting upon his doing his duty; and 
when the friends of the Peers talk of a revolution— 
meaning thereby a bloody civil war—as being the 
only means of bringing these gentlemen to reason, 
we are entitled to retort that there are other means, 
quite as effectual, though not so unpleasant, of com- 
pelling obedience to the national will. 

‘Nobody held sounder views upon this question 
than the great Liberal statesman whose misfortune 
it was to become at the time of his death the idol of 
the Tory party. In 1865, when Mr. Bright was 
fighting the battle of Parliamentary reform, he was 
met with precisely the same arguments as those 
which are now being used against the advocates of 
the abolition of the veto. ‘ Why talk to us of the 
opinion of the unenfranchised masses?’’ was the 
taunt constantly addressed to him; “it is not by 
them, but by the two Houses of Parliament, that 
this question must be decided.’ The Constitution 


put the unenfranchised outside the Parliamentary : 


limit, and gave the people inside that narrow circle 
the exclusive right to determine the destinies of the 
nation. How was it possible, in these circumstances, 
for the five millions who were shut out to gain 
admittance within the pale? To this Mr. Bright, 
in a memorable speech at Birmingham, replied in 
language that is as strictly applicable to the circum- 
stances of to-day as to those of thirty years ago. 


“ If the five millions” (of unenfranchised) “should once 
unitedly fix their eyes with an intense look upon the door 
of that House where my hon. friend and I expect so soon 
to enter, I would ask who shall say them nay! Not the 
mace upon the table of the House ; not the four hundred 
easy gentlemen of the House of Lords, who lounge in and 
out of that decorated chamber ; not the dozen gentlemen 
who call themselves statesmen and who meet in Downing 
Street. ... Isay there is no power in this country, as 
opinion now stands, and as combination is now possible, 
there is no power in this country that can say ‘ Nay’ for 
one single week to the five millions, if they are intent upon 
making their way within the doors of Parliament,” 
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Did Mr. Bright speak wisely or did he not, when 
he used these words? We may leave the answer to 
those who have so tardily discovered that he was 
one of the great statesmen of his time. He spoke 
in days when the notion of household suffrage was 
scouted and abhorred far more strenuously than the 
notion of the abolition of the veto of the Peers is 
now; but he had not many years to wait for the 
fulfilment of his prophecy. Two years of agitation, 
with no more serious approach to revolution than 
the fall of the Hyde Park railings, secured for the 
unenfranchised their admission within the pale of 
the Constitution. And it is to be noted that when 
Mr. Bright spoke he had to speak of the opposition, 
not merely of the “‘ four hundred easy gentlemen of 
the House of Lords,” but of the House of Commons 
and the Ministry and the classes generally, to the 
reform he advocated. All these powers united were 
unable to resist the national movement. Will the 
“four hundred easy gentlemen” alone be strong 
enough to do so when they are again called upon to 
face the demands of the people? He must be a very 
sanguine person who will venture to answer this 
question in the affirmative. All the experience of 
living politicians and all the lessons of history teach 
us that, when once the principle of the supremacy of 
the national will has been admitted, there is no 
power—neither throne nor Ministry nor Parliament 
— which can prevent that will from prevailing 
when it chooses to assert itself. So far as the 
resistance of the House of Lords is concerned, it 
must seem to those who have studied history nothing 
less than childish to attach importance to it, when 
it is offered in opposition to the national will. 
There are many ways within the limits of the 
Constitution of overcoming that resistance. That 
it can stand for a single day against the attack 
of a Ministry and Parliament supported by a national 
majority is too ridiculous an assumption to be worth 
arguing. The Peers may talk of a revolution, and 
may even do their best to provoke one; but in their 
hearts they know—what all wise men among them 
already admit—that when once the nation through 
the ballot-boxes has pronounced against them, their 
reign will be over, and the revolution will be an 
accomplished fact. 








LORD SALISBURY AT OXFORD. 





T is always pleasant to meet an antagonist on a 
neutral or, still better, a friendly field, and every 
Liberal will be glad to greet Lord Salisbury on his 
appearance in the arena of science. His address at 
Oxford on Wednesday was extremely interesting— 
interesting not only in itself, but by reason of the 
light which it threw upon his own character and 
characteristics. It must be confessed that in one 
respect the Tory leader has an advantage to which 
neither the present nor the late leader of the Liberal 
party can pretend. He is himself a man of science 
as well as a politician. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery have diversions of their own; but neither 
of them has cared to wander into the thorny, 
but inviting, path of scientific research. Lord Salis- 
bury, however, is known to be a devoted student of 
one branch of science. That he is more of an 
experimentalist than of a philosopher he would him- 
self be the first to admit. But, at least, when he 
was addressing the members of the British Associa- 
tion he spoke as one worker among many—a man 
who could consequently sympathise with the labours 
of those to whom he was speaking. It has long been 
clear that the theories of the scientific man have 








few attractions for him. He delights in research 
and experiment, but he does not care to philosophise 
upon the results of his labours. Above all, we gather 
from his address on Wednesday that he dislikes the 
theories which upset old beliefs. In science, as in 
politics, he is manifestly a Conservative. Yet 
even he must move to some extent with the times 
and the tide, and there was one passage in his 
address which it would have been impossible for the 
trusted leader of the Conservative party to give 
utterance to thirty years ago. ‘“ Few men,”’ he said, 
“are now influenced by the strange idea that ques- 
tions of religious belief depend upon, the issues of 
philosophic research. Few men, whatever their 
creed, would now seek their geology in the books 
of their religion, or, on the other hand, would fancy 
that the laboratory or the microscope could help 
them to penetrate the mysteries which hang over 
the nature and the destiny of the soul of man.” 
All this casts a very interesting light upon Lord 
Salisbury’s own character, and upon that most 
important position which he occupies, not as a man 
of science but as a statesman. 

It must be admitted that his chaff of the dis- 
tinguished assemblage he addressed—for chaff it 
was to a large extent—was slightly sardonic. He 
twitted the scientific Parliament, not for what it 
has done, but for what it has failed todo. Adopt- 
ing the famous saying of Newton, when he com- 
pared himself to the child gathering pebbles on the 
sea-shore, he altered it to suit his own purpose. 
“We live,” he said, “in a small bright oasis of 
knowledge, surrounded on all sides by a vast un- 
explored region of impenetrable mystery. From 
age to age the strenuous labour of successive 
generations wins a small strip from the desert and 
pushes forward the boundary of knowledge. Of such 
triumphs we are justly proud. It is a less attractive 
task—but yet it has its fascination as well as its 
uses—to turn our eyes to the undiscovered country 
which still remains to be won, to some of the stu- 
pendous problems of natural ‘study which still defy 


our investigation.” Noone will deny either the truth 


or the eloquence of these words. They speak what 
is in the heart of every true explorer and investigator. 
There are so many worlds and so much to be learned, 
and the life of man is so short. But there was 
nothing new in this declaration on the part of 
Lord Salisbury. Newton, as the leader and 
representative of all our men of science, led 
the way in the acknowledgment. The ocean of truth 
remains to our finite senses an unbounded ocean 
still, and the yearly harvest from it is but the few 
pebbles which the waves cast upon the shore. Yet 
this fact, upon which Lord Salisbury dwelt in words 
so wise and weighty, can only be an incentive to the 
true man of science to pursue his labours. There is 
one thing, however, which the knowledge of the com- 
parative insignificance of the attacks we have yet 
made upon the mysteries of life and Nature ought 
to impress upon all. Our partial triumph over our 
natural ignorance leaves us with no excuse for dog- 
matising. This, perhaps, was the real moral which 
the Tory leader sought to impress upon his hearers ; 
and, if that were so, it is a moral which every wise 
man will accept with gratitude. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the world, in- 
cluding even the majority of men of science, are 
not wise. We delve a few inches into the soil, and 
think that we have sounded the unfathomable 
depths. We forget that we still have above us and 
around us the deepest and most mysterious secrets 
of Nature—the universe with its myriad worlds 
glowing above our heads, the hidden worlds of 
life, infinite though infinitesimal, that lie beneath 
our feet. We still have, behind and above all, 
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the twin mysteries of Life and Death—the Here 
and the Hereafter—to solve. Lord Salisbury is 
right. There is little room for any of us, even 
for the wisest and most learned, to boast; but 
there is still less reason to repine. Here lie the 
fields where the labourers of future years, of 
future generations, of ages still unthought of, 
will hew, and delve, and toil, and win their 
greatest triumphs. Here is the true answer to 
those who tell us that this old world of ours is 
but a sucked orange, an extinct volcano, with all 
its secrets given up, its mysteries made plain. There 
are those, as we know, who sit sated with self- 
complacency and with their imagined triumphs over 
the unknown at the very feet of the Sphinx itself. 
Nothing is new, they tell us; the well of truth has 
been exhausted; all is vanity, and the savour has 
gone out of life. From such counsels as these—the 
counsels not of the true men of science, but of those 
who, having acquired a smattering of knowledge, 
dogmatise upon 1t like a Pope in the chair of St. 
Peter—we are thankful to Lord Salisbury for having 
delivered us. The truth which ran through all his 
address on Wednesday, and which was, after all, the 
most important feature of that address, will be 
hailed by none more joyfully than our men of 
science. That there are fields immeasurable still 
to be explored, heights unknown still to be 
climbed, harvests undreamed-of still to be reaped, 
before the great garnering of truth is complete, are 
facts which will do more than anything else to 
reconcile the scientific worker to his continued 
labours; nor will he at least complain that the 
result of each day’s work is in itself so small. Not 
for to-day, or for this generation, is the man of 
science labouring; nor does he look for his reward 
where politicians find it—in the daily newspaper or 
the list of honours. It is something that one who 
is himself so prominently associated with the pass- 
ing questions of the hour, and with the stress and 
turmoil of our daily life, should have shown his 
real sympathy with those whose work lies apart 
from the passions of the day, and in doing so should 
have inspired them to renewed exertions in their 
noble and unselfish task. 








THE NEW ERA IN DENMARK. 





HE resignation of the Danish Premier and the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet mark the formal 

close of a conflict which has lasted two-and-twenty 
years. The preliminaries of the settlement were 
arranged at the end of March; the changes of this 
week have definitely ratified it and begun a new 
riod in the national history. The conflict has 
n extraordinarily prolonged and severe, and has 
had a remarkable, not to say an unnatural, result. 
Throughout it the Constitution has been repeatedly 
subjected to the severest strains. Both sides have 
ams 9 aarte Parliamentary usage again and again. 
The Ministry has governed against the will of a 
two-thirds or three-fourths majority in the Lower 
House ; and, when supplies were delayed or definitely 
refused, has strained a clause in the Constitution 
so as to raise the revenue by Royal decree. The 
groups composing the Opposition have not only 
refused supplies, but more than once, and for long 
periods, have declined to legislate at all. Their ablest 
and most irreconcilable leader—now an item in 
another majority—in defiance of all precedent, has 
at the same time actively directed their forces and 
held the office of Speaker of the House. For eight 
years continuously the taxes have been collected and 





spent, the Army and Navy maintained and augmented, 
the capital fortified, in direct defiance of the ex- 
pressed will of the representatives of the people. 
Many a village Hampden saw his goods distrained 
on during the years 1885-1887 in preference to 
paying taxes toa Government of which he denied the 
moral right to collect them. There have even been 
two dissolutions in a single year, with the result 
only of increasing the strength of the Opposition. 
Once—in 1885—the country was on the verge of 
armed revolution and was forced into quietude 
by the formation of a corps of mounted police. 
At the height of the excitement the Premier who 
this week has retired escaped but narrowly the 
dagger of the assassin. And now the conilict has 
ended, as it has been clear for some years that it 
must end, with the victory of the strict letter of the 
Constitution, the vindication of the right of the King 
to govern as well as reign, to choose his Ministers 
—as he has done throughout the conflict—inde- 
pendently of the state of parties in the Lower 
House. The Upper House has supported the Con- 
servative Ministry throughout; and emerges from 
the conflict shining with some of the glory reflected 
from the King and M. Estrup. It has secured, 
moreover, a right to which the most extreme up- 
holders of our own House of Lords can make no more 
than a verbal claim —the right of dealing with 
Money Bills exactly as the Lower House does. The 
anti-democratic and reactionary cause is, in fact, 
triumphant. So notable a divergence from the 
general tendency of modern political progress will 
seem to most people unnatural. There is only one 
case comparable to it in modern history: the consti- 
tutional struggle in Prussia—a far less democratic 
country than Denmark—from 1862 to 1866, when 
Bismarck and his Royal Master defied their Parlia- 
ment and governed for four years by Royal decree. 
But that period ended in a blaze ot glory, with the 
establishment of the Prussian supremacy over 
Germany after the battle of Sadowa. The Danish 
democracy has let a period in its history be closed, 
not by a great national convulsion, but by Liberal 
disintegration and collapse. To the outside 
spectator, if he be Liberal, the result is at first 
sight anything but encouraging. 

It may be, of course, as observers on the spot 
suggest, that the conflict is only entering on a new 
and more effective, if outwardly a less acute, phase. 
A general election is due next January; and it is 
desirable that the Conservatives should enter it with 
a Ministry whose members are not conspicuously 
identified in the public mind with the anti-popular 
cause. M. Estrup has earned his retirement; his 
most irreconcilable opponent, M. Berg, died, 
deserted by most of his own followers, two and 
a half years ago. It is well for Denmark that 
the struggle should begin with fresh leaders, who 
may be more inclined to mutual concession and op- 
portunism. The growth of the Social Democratic 
party—which in Denmark has at times shown itself 
philo-German and anti-national—must in time modify 
the situation in Denmark, as it has modified it 
in Belgium and in France. A Constitution worked 
as the Danish Constitution has been worked for 
the last twenty years is almost as great an anomaly 
in Europe to-day as the complicated structure of 
the Austrian Reichsrath or the feudalism of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. It has been possible so to work it 
because of the mistakes and disagreements of the 
Danish Radical leaders, and of the conclusion to 
which the Danish masses apparently came in 
1885-86—that, after all, an armed uprising was 
not worth while. 

The conflict, meantime, has left some salutary 
lessons for future generations of politicians in 
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Denmark and the world at large. One is the old and 
trite truth—which democracies, nevertheless, may 
still sometimes forget—that preparations for war 
may be the best guarantee of peace. Switzerland 
and Belgium have known how to protect their own 
neutrality by judicious fortification of their frontiers 
and of strategic points on their main lines of in- 
ternal communication. Denmark has no natural 
land frontier; she can only fortify her capital 
as a last resort; and its fortifications, paid 
for largely by voluntary subscription, will be a 
proof when the great European war comes 
that the people were wiser than the politicians. 
But, most of all, the struggle shows the hopeless 
inadequacy of a Parliamentary policy of mere 
obstruction. For years the ultra-Radicals had a 
large majority; it increased at every general 
election; they were backed by a solid rural 
democracy, the best of all populations for the 
Liberal cause; they even held for a brief period 
the stronghold of Society, the capital, and yet 
they failed, because their legislative strikes, their 
refusals to do any Parliamentary work at all un- 
less the Ministry were removed, disgusted their 
Moderate adherents and occasioned the secession 
of a body of Dissentients, which, after some six 
years of existence, made possible the compromise 
of last March. There are philosophic politicians 
who believe that democracies do not desire legis- 
lation. Less philosophic persons can recognise 
the fact that the democracy, having elected legis- 
lators, expects them to do their work. That is 
a truth which must be disagreeably present to the 
minds of the more enlightened English Conservatives 
at the present moment; and it will be plainer still 
after the next General Election. 








THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 





HE decision of the Admiralty in favour of the 

_ Bhue side in the naval manceuvres was inevitable 
and foreseen. Admiral Dale’s rush into Belfast with 
the B fleet of the Red side was magnificent, but it 
was not manceuvres, as the Admiralty understands 
that term. Upon the question whether it might or 
might not have been war, we shall have a word to 
say a little later. But, according to the strict rules 
of the game, the B fleet put itself out of action for 
twenty-four hours by passing within less than a mile 
of neutral coast, and finally put itself out of existence 
by attempting to force a passage under the guns of 
an overwhelming adversary. ‘The first point alone 
weuld probably not have availed to disallow a victory 
clearly gained upon other grounds, for no one sup- 
poses that in actual warfare an admiral would hesitate 
to hug a neutral shore if anything could be gained by 
so doing. But the second point is decisive. Under any 
rules that could be framed for the artificial conditions 
of naval manceuvres, Admiral Dale’s claim must have 
been disallowed. He got in, it is true, within the two 
hours prescribed as the time for a decisive action, but 
he could only manage it by violating the rule which 
prohibits a ship from approaching within eight cables 
of an enemy’s ship. To have disposed his fleet so as 
to compel his adversary to take this course must be 
reckoned a legitimate triumph for the opposing 
Admiral. But, apart from all technicalities, the 
essential point is that Admiral Dale was caught 
at an overwhelming disadvantage by a superior fleet 
so disposed as to be able to destroy him, and the 
manceuvres would be nugatory if the fact that he 
pushed through by some means within the prescribed 
time were held to have saved him. 





But to understand the importance of the opera- 
tions at this point we must go back to the begin- 
ning, and¥see precisely what the intentions of the 
manceuvres were. For this purpose let anyone who 
has not Stanford’s admirable chart of the 1894 
manceuvres at hand take a map of the United King- 
dom and draw a line south-west from Cape Clear. 
This is the forbidden line across which no vessels 
may pass. Next get the four fleets into their 
stations :—Red, A and B; Blue, Cand D. Red A, 
under Admiral Fitzroy, is at Falmouth; Red B, 
under Admiral Dale at Berehaven, in Bantry Bay. 
On the other side, Blue C, under Admiral Seymour, 
is at Queenstown, Blue D under Admiral Drummond 
at the mouth of the Shannon. Thus B and D are on 
the east coast of Ireland, while A and C are in the 
western waters, and none may pass the forbidden 
belt on the south of Ireland. The problem is to de- 
termine whether A and B or C and D will first effect 
a junction by steaming northward, and whether the 
united pair will be able to prevent the other pair from 
joining, and to defeat them in detail. Both fleets, 
clearly, will aim at the point which is of paramount im 
portance to each—the narrow part of the Irish Channel 
off Belfast. The special interest of this experiment is 
that it issymbolical. So far as the conditions permit, 
it represents the state of things which might arise if 
France and England were at war. For this purpose we 
must make the following assumptions :— 


Belfast Gibraltar. 
C Fleet at Queenstown French fleet at Toulon 
D Fleet off the Shannon French fleet at Brest 
A Fleet at Falmouth English fleet at Malta. 
B Fleet at Berehaven English fleet in the 
Channel 


Now, mutatis mutandis, the problem presents itself 
thus. Will the English fleets from Portsmouth and 
Malta be able to effect a junction before the French 
fleets at Brest and Toulon? and if they do not, what, 
in all probability, will be their fate? 

Now, if the manceuvres were in all respects the 
equivalent of war, the answer would have to be that 
the French fleets effected their junction first, that 
they defeated each of the English fleets in detail, 
and that a remnant of the English fleets crept pain- 
fully to Gibraltar, where there is no dock for re- 
fitting. For Admirals Seymour and Drummond, 
with C and D, effected their junction to the south 
of Belfast just in time to turn and destroy the 
B fleet, under Admiral Dale, in the manner already 
described. Having disposed of B,C and D proceeded 
to tackle A (which came up immediately atterwards 
under Admiral Fitzroy from the south), and by 
virtue of their numerical superiority claimed, and 
have since been awarded, the victory over that fleet 
also. This result has not been arrived at without 
many protests on the part of the various Admirals, 
each of whom was apparently convinced that the 
victory belonged to him. But according to the 
rules of the manceuvres, there is, as we have said, 
no substantial doubt that the Admiralty award is 
just. But from this point of view, the strategical 
importance of the mancuvres is not very great. 
The Red fleet covered a rather shorter space in 
quicker time than the Blue fleet, and when united 
was able to present itself in superior force to each 
of the two divisions of the Blue fleet. The experi- 
ence may no doubt have furnished the Admiralty 
with much useful information about the capacities 
of various classes of ships, and the possibility of 
working them together in fleets. But these, after 
all, are questions of engines and measured miles, 
and not of strategy. 

Very interesting questions of strategy, however, 
do arise when we dismiss the manceuvre conditions 
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and attempt to estimate what might have happened 
in real warfare. Here we return to the case of 
Admiral Dale and his rush for Belfast. It is quite 
certain that Admiral Dale was wrong from the 
manceuvre point of view, but it is at least arguable 
that he would have been right in war. Clearly, 
there were two alternatives before him when he 
found himself confronted by the united Blue fleet. 
One was to draw off and keep his fleet “in being” 
(to use Torrington’s famous expression) until such 
time as he might hope to catch the combined C and 
D fleet between two fires — his own and that 
of the A fleet, which was coming up under Admiral 
Fitzroy from the south. This he might have done 
with ease, since he was faster by several knots than 
his adversaries, and for the purposes of the manceuvres 
it would no doubt have been the better course, in 
that it would have prolonged the operations by 
several days, and led probably to some very interest- 
ing developments. But in actual warfare the other 
alternative of rushing for Belfast, which Admiral 
Dale actually adopted, would certainly have been 
worth considering. Some leader-writers, we observe, 
have declared that Nelson would certainly have done 
this. We don’t know; it would have depended 
entirely upon the emergency. Nelson was not the 
man to run unnecessary risks for mere bravado. For 
Admiral Dale could not have hoped to defeat the 
superior C and D force; he could only have hoped 
by sacrificing himself to have crippled them to such 
an extent that the other Admiral approaching 
from the south might have been able to take them 
at a disadvantage and destroy them. Under manceuvre 
rules, C and D, having disposed of B, are able to pro- 
ceed unimpaired and dispose of A by virtue of their 
superior force. In actual warfare, C and D would 
probably have been so maimed by their fight with B 
as to make the issue of their subsequent fight with A 
a matter of the gravest doubt. Under these circum- 
stances, Admiral Dale would probably not have 
survived to tell the tale, but his conduct might have 
been vindicated as a supreme act of unselfishness, 
which saved the country in an emergency. In actual 
warfare, then, there might easily have been some- 
thing to say for the rush to Belfast. 

These speculations, and numerous other matters 
that arise out of the manceuvres, might be pursued 
indefinitely. But there is one other practical 
point which receives confirmation, and that is the 
absurdity of leaving Gibraltar without a dock where 
a modern ironclad can refit. At the very best, 
Admiral Dale got to Belfast (his Gibraltar) in a 
bruised and crippled condition. How, then, would 
he have fared at the real Gibraltar, where he 
would have found no means of making even the 
most necessary repairs ? To labour this point is, we 
know, to knock at an open door. It can be 
reasonably argued that Gibraltar is an imposture 
and ought to be abandoned, but there is no argu- 
ment whatever for leaving it without a dock if 
we intend to hold it. The first steps have been 
taken, and Parliament will have to be urged to 


continue voting money until that defect is made 
good. 








FINANCE, 





VHERE is no sign as yet of any improvement 
in our foreign trade. The home trade is un- 
questionably good. The reports for the first half of 
the year now being issued by the railway companies 
prove that. So do the reports issued by the joint- 
stock banks last month, and so do the traffic returns. 
But the foreign trade is unquestionably bad. That 
is due mainly to the extreme depression in the United 
States, Australasia, and India. Especially, the United 





States is taking from us very much less than it 
hitherto has done, and the United States is one of the 
very greatest of our customers. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that the falling-off is to some extent 
apparent rather than real. In many cases the quanti- 
ties bought are as large as—in some they are larger 
than—twelve months ago ; but prices are so low that 
the values are less. In spite, however, of the badness of 
foreign trade, the City is taking a much more hopeful 
view of the outlook than it has done for a long time 
past. It is cheered by the goodness of the home trade 
and by the revival of confidence, and it believes 
that the deadlock in Congress is nearly at an end. 
We are convinced that the City is attaching too 
much importance to the Tariff Bill. But the City 
insists that if a tariff measure of some kind is 
carried, or even if it is admitted that no Bill can 
be passed, the Americans will begin to buy more 
freely than they have done for the past twelve 
months. Therefore, upon the Stock Exchange there 
has been a decided rise in prices this week. The rise 
is entirely unwarranted, being purely speculative, 
and the investing public would do well, therefore, 
to be on their guard. By-and-by there will be a 
much more favourable opportunity for investment. 
As yet there is too much uncertainty in every 
direction—in the United States, in Central and South 
America, in India, Australasia, Italy, and Spain. 
But for the moment the Stock Exchange refuses to 
look at the dangers ahead. 

At the end of last week the joint-stock banks 
decided to reduce the rate they allow upon de- 
posits to } per cent. One of the banks refused to 
agree; but, with that exception, the change was 
unanimous. It is a complete innovation. Hitherto 
the banks have never offered less than 1 per cent. 
for deposits already placed with them, though 
occasionally they have refused to take new deposits 
at so high a rate. Thus the joint-stock banks are 
breaking away more and more from the leadership 
of the Bank of England. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion no doubt were great. Money is being lent freely 
from day to day at } per cent., and the rate of discount 
in the open market is only about } per cent. There- 
fore, it is clear that a bank which would pay 1 per 
cent. for deposits could not employ the money advan- 
tageously either in the short loan market or in the 
discount market. And everything points to the 
probability that money will continue both abundant 
and cheap for several months yet. Of course, the 
United States Government may raise a large loan in 
London, and that would undoubtedly have a great 
effect upon our Money Market. If it does not, how- 
ever, rates must continue low for months to come. 
The India Council is still successful in the sale of its 
drafts. It obtained on an average nearly ls. 0}3d. 
per rupee for the 40 lakhs offered for tender on 
Wednesday, and the probability is that it will con- 
tinue to sell pretty freely all through the slack 
season. The silver market is fairly steady. The 
general belief in the City is that the war in the far 
East will by-and-by lead to large shipments of silver 
to both China and Japan. As yet, however, no such 
movement has begun, for the two Powers are buying 
ships and war material abroad on a large scale, 
and their expenditure at home is not yet increased 
so much as to require a largely augmented cur- 
rency. For all that, if the war goes on, silver 
will probably be taken in large amounts. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





(SATURDAY, AuGUST 4TH, TO FRIDAY, AuGusT 10TH, 
1894.) 

S4 TURDAY.—A long letter from Mr. Havelock 

Wilson, M.P., in the papers this morning, trying 

to vindicate his action at South Shields. Mr. Wilson, 

who talks of THE SPEAKER as a “ Whig paper,” 
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tells a rigmarole story to prove that he has 
not been making mischief in South Shields. Un- 
fortunately, the plain statement of facts issued by 
the South Shields Radicals is against Mr. Wilson on 
this point. It is evident from that statement that 
he, and he alone, is responsible for the appearance 
of a second Liberal candidate at Shields. As he has 
no connection with that borough, and no position of 
any kind whatever justifying his interference in 
constituencies with which he is unconnected, it is 
difficult to understand his conduct at Shields, unless 
it is based upon a simple desire to prevent the 
election of his old opponent, Mr. Robson, even if a 
Tory is returned instead of him. Happily, all save 
a few extremists in Sonth Shields are united in 
support of Mr. Robson; but I would again commend 
Mr. Wilson’s conduct to the attention of those 
Liberals who have been inclined to support him 
hitherto. It is, of course, high treason in the eyes 
of the sentimentalists who are trying to run the 
Independent Labour Party, to inquire as to the 
occupations of these so-called Labour candidates ; 
but I confess I should like to know what claim the 
person nominated by Mr. Wilson for South Shields 
has to represent the interests of labour.—The 
announcement that Sir Horace Davey is to succeed 
Lord Russell as Lord of Appeal was generally 
expected, and will give universal satisfaction. There 
Was no man at the Bar of higher standing than Sir 
Horace Davey, and his appointment will strengthen 
the House of Lords as an Appeal Court. Mr. Justice 
Mathew will unquestionably succeed Sir Horace 
Davey as Lord Justice. He, too, has richly earned 
his promotion. For the vacant judgeship, the name 
of Mr. Gully, Q.C., is mentioned, but there are some 
who think that the post will be offered to Mr. Arthur 
Cohen. Mr. Coben might have been a judge long 
ago if he had thought only of his own interests, 
instead of the interests of his party. His appoint- 
ment would be received with much pleasure, alike in 
legal and in Liberal circles. 

Sunday.—Dulness the most profound has settled 
upon the political world. It would be difficult to 
calculate how many persons have migrated from the 
West End of London within the last week; but 
certainly the number is sufiiciently large to make 
even Piccadilly look empty. Few M.P.’s at the club 
last night, and those who were there had nothing 
particular to say. They were more bent upon 
discussing their plans for the recess than upon 
ventilating the vexed questions of politics. As for 
this morning's papers, they are as flavourless as saw- 
dust. Even “T.P.” seems resting for the moment 
from his incessant labours. I see that the National 
Reform Union is arranging for a series of demon- 
strations in the autumn on the subject of the House 
of Lords. But why the National Reform Union? In 
thismatter we want nosectional agitations, buta move- 
ment of the whole body of Liberals, and the men who 
summoned the recent Conference at Leeds are clearly 
those who ought to place themselves at the head of 
the national attack upon the privileged Chamber. 
The Spectator article on Lord Salisbury is not much 
in itself, but, as a straw, it shows how the wind is 
blowing. Whilst affecting to believe that the anti- 
Lords movement is a failure, the more moderate 
members of the Opposition are getting desperately 
frightened at the situation iu which they are being 
involved by Lord Salisbury’s reckless policy. If they 
only knew the truth as to the state of popular 
opinion on the question of the Peers, they would be 
more frightened still. The movement against the 
Peers has no need to “catch on” in the constitu- 
encies, for the simple reason that it “caught on” 
long ago, and has only been prevented from burst- 
ing out by the conservative policy of the leaders of 
the Liberal party. 

Monday.—The perturbation in the Unionist party 
over the fate of the Evicted Tenants Bill is visibly 
on the increase, and it is just possible that the more 
moderate men of the party may save the House of 
Lords from the dangerous performance of rejecting 








it; but there is as yet no great ground for hope. 
Mr. Morley will move certain new clauses this even- 
ing that ought to conciliate reasonable opponents ; 
but, when one reads letters like those of Lord Grey 
and Mr. Carson in the Times this morning, it is 
difficult not to despair. To-day being Bank Holiday, 
the clubs have been even more deserted than usual, 
and it is only at the House of Commons itself that 
there is even a semblance of life. 

Tuesday.—The chance of some kind of arrange- 
ment on the Evicted Tenants Bill still much dis- 
cussed, but the prospect does not improve. The 
desire of the Unionists to lay the whole responsi- 
bility for the loss of the measure upon the Govern- 
ment and the Irish members is, however, both 
comical and significant. There has been some talk 
over the Spectator’s article on Lord Salisbury—a 
mild remonstrance with the Tory leader on his more 
blazing indiscretions. Last night he did not move 
the resolution he had on the paper referring to 
cases in which the two Houses have been in conflict, 
and this is regarded in some quarters as proof that 
he has taken the lectures he has received from 
various quarters to heart. But it is more probable 
that he regards the criticisms of his friends with the 
kind of haughty contempt with which he treats 
the animadversions of his opponents. It will be 
interesting to see how he deals with the men of 
science at Oxford to-morrow. 

Wednesday.—Last night we had a revival of 
passion in the House of Commons of an unexpected 
kind. The truth is, that on both sides there is more 
anxiety with regard to the Evicted Tenants Bill 
and its fate than is admitted by either party. Far 
more depends upon its passing than the mere re- 
instatement of the tenants now starving by the 
roadside. However, it became known pretty early 
yesterday afternoon that the die had been cast, and 
that the Tory party had resolved to sacrifice the 
Bill in the interests of landlords like Lord Clan- 
ricarde. Deep and bitter was the resentment which 
this announcement caused, not only among the Irish 
Nationalists, but among men like Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. O'Brien made a tactical mistake in the tone he 
adopted in the early part of the debate, and it is to 
be feared that he gave the enemies of Ireland some 


| ground for saying that-the Irish members are 


responsible for the failure of the attempt to com- 
promise the question. The speeches which followed 
were full of heat and passion, and, as usual, Mr. 
Chamberlain gained an easy first place in the out- 
pouring of rancour. For once, however, this clever 
person overshot the mark. He had undertaken to 
reply to Mr. E. J. C. Morton, who is even 
better as a platform speaker than Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself, but who has not yet acquired 
that gentleman’s mastery of the style of the House 
of Commons. Having an old personal grudge against 
Mr. Morton to settle, he went to work in ponderous 
style, and smashed and slashed at his victim as though 
he beheld in him the personification of all that is 
hateful to himself. The exhibition was not edifying; 
but it became positively painful when, replying to 
an interruption from Mr. O'Brien, Mr. Chamberlain 
—as champion of the Primrose Dames, forsooth !— 
delivered himself of a few furious sentences on the 
subject of cattle-maiming and other Irish outrages, 
and, pointing to the Home Rule benches, talked of 
the “ cowardly instigation of the advisers” of these 
crimes. Surely he must have forgotten that at the 
time when these brutalities were being committed, 
according to his own account, under the cowardly 
instigation of the Irish members, he himself was 
hand-in-glove with these members. But that is an 
episode in his life that Mr. Chamberlain tries to 
forget. Happily other persons have better memories, 
and, when one recalls all that was done by the 
Member for Birmingham in the days when, as a kind 
of moral “ Invincible,” he was trying to “ remove” 
—of course, by moral pressure only—the three men 
who stood between him and the leadership of the 
Liberal party—to wit, Mr. Forster, Lord Hartington, 
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and Mr. Gladstone—it is impossible not to feel 
that his speech last night was as ridiculous as it 
was malignant. But such a speech revealed more 
clearly than anything else could have done the 
hopeless and ignominious depth to which the speaker 
had fallen. The passions he excited were not allayed, 
and there was at least one painful wrangle between 
the Chair and the Irish members before the debate 
closed with a majority of 32 in favour of the Bill.— 
Next week we shall have one more fierce flare-up of 
passion in connection with the proceedings of the 
Peers ; and, then, happily, peace—for a time. The 
members of the Government are looking forward 
with eagerness to the Whitebait Dinner next week. 
Very few of them have ever assisted at this par- 
ticular function ; for Mr. Gladstone never loved it, 
and after discountenancing it for some years, finally 
suppressed it a dozen years ago. But there are 
reasons which make it specially desirable that 
Ministers should have at least one chance of meeting 
in a body in friendly social intercourse before this 
session of many sensations comes to an end; so 
everybody is glad that Lord Rosebery has revived 
the old custom. 

Thursday.—A wonderful day in the House yester- 
day. The Equalisation of Rates Bill was passed 
through Committee, and some progress made with 
the Scotch Local Government Bill. Everybody now 
regards the fight as being at an end so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, and shoals of M.P.’s 
are packing their portmanteaus. The 25th is gener- 
ally fixed for the prorogation, so that event will, 
after all, take place at the time predicted in these 
pages many weeks ago. This is, of course, on the 
assumption that the Lords will be as recklessly 
foolish as their friends of the Lower House anticipate, 
and will throw out the Evicted Tenants Bill on the 
Second Reading. If they were as wise as their 
adulators proclaim, they would pass the Second 
Reading, “ amend ” the measure in the interests of the 
landlords of the Clanricarde type, and leave to the 
House of Commons the responsibility of accepting or 
rejecting it. But nobody gives them credit for even 
so small an amount of common-sense as is needed 
to enable them to see the advantages of this course. 
And curiously enough the belief among reasonable 
Unionists, who deplore the course which the Opposi- 
tion is taking with regard to this measure, is that 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain will 
have to bear even a heavier share of the responsi- 
bility for the loss of the Bill than Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour.—There was much perturbation 
at the Liberal Clubs yesterday in consequence 
of the statement in the Daily News that last 
night was fixed for the Whitebait Dinner. It 
so happened that a number of political dinner- 
parties had been fixed for the same night, and that 
amongst them was a large one at Lord Rosebery’s. 
As the Prime Minister could not dine the same 
evening in Berkeley Square and at Greenwich, 
those who had been invited by him were in 
sore perplexity. However, it soon became known 
that there had been a slight mistake in the 
Daily News paragraph, and that next Wednesday 
is the day fixed for the Ministerial banquet.— 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at Oxford last night is 
warmly praised, not only in the newspapers, but 
by politicians of both parties. I am sorry to hear, 
however, that he gives his friends the impression 
of being in anything but a satisfactory state of 
health. One had hoped that relief from the cares 
of office would mean in his case restoration to health 
and strength.—The death of Mr. Peter Esslemont, 
formerly one of the members for Aberdeenshire, and 
a good specimen of the “self-made” Scotsman, sets 
free a coveted piece of patronage. It would not sur- 
prise me if it were to be bestowed upon Mr. Wallace, 
M.P. The chairmanship of the Scotch Fisheries Board 
would be a congenial post for the brilliant ex-editor 
of the Scotsman. 

Friday.—Lord Denman’s death means the re- 
moval of a picturesque figure from the House of 








Lords. But it cannot be pretended that it is an event 
of any political significance. I see that the Daily 
News ascribes the eccentricities of the venerable peer 
to the effects of old age. But thirty years ago he 
was just as eccentric as he has been of late, and at 
that time there were certain peers who made it 
their business to prevent any word that he might 
choose to utter from reaching the reporters. I have 
witnessed some rather painful scenes in the gilded 
Chamber in consequence. “ There is a cross in every 
lot.” The cross in the lot of the Peers was poor, 
amiable Lord Denman.—The House made slow but 
steady progress with the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill last night. On Monday there will 
be a revival of interest when the Eight Hours 
(Mines) Bill is brought on, and the cross-voting 
will be extraordinary. What the result may be 
no man can foretell. There is still lingering in 
some breasts a faint glimmer of hope that the 
Evicted Tenants Bill may yet be saved, and I find 
a strong disposition in some Liberal quarters to 
blame certain of the Irish members for having 
destroyed a compromise when one was on the point 
of being arranged.—The Clerical party on the 
London School Board have sent out a circular, 
crammed with misstatements, in which they appeal 
to the electors for support against the friends of 
education. As these gentlemen have favoured me 
with a copy of this precious manifesto, I should like 
to ask them at whose expense it has been prepared. 
My copy is enclosed in an envelope bearing the 
monogram of the London School Board, and is 
accompanied by a letter written on the Board’s 
note-paper. It will be rather amusing if it should 
turn out that these reverend gentlemen are carrying 
on their electioneering at the expense of the rate- 
payers. 








FIRST EDITIONS. 





HIS is an age of great publicity. Not only are 
our streets well lighted, but also our lives. The 
cosy nooks and corners, crannies and dark places 
where, in old-fashioned days, men hugged their 
private vices without shamefacedness, have been 
swept away as ruthlessly as Seven Dials. All the 
questionable pursuits, fancies, foibles of silly, child- 
ish man are discussed grimly and at length in the 
newspapers and magazines. Our poor hobby-horses 
are dragged out of the stable, and made to show 
their shambling paces before the mob of gentlemen 
who read with ease. There has been much prate 
lately of as innocent a foible as ever served to make 
men self-forgetful for a few seconds of time—the 
collecting of first editions. Somebody hard up for 
“copy” denounced this pastime, and made merry 
over a virtuoso’s whim. Somebody else—Mr. Slater, 
we think it was—thought fit to put in a defence, 
and, thereupon, a dispute arose as to why men 
bought first editions dear when they could buy last 
editions cheap. Brutal, domineering fellows bellowed 
their complete indifference to Shakespeare’s folios till 
timid dilettanti turned pale and fled. 

The fact, of course, is that in such a dispute as 
this there is but one thing to do—namely, to per- 
suade the Attorney-General of the day to enter up a 
nolle prosequi, and for him who collects first editions 
to go on collecting. There is nothing to be serious 
about in the matter. It is not literature. Some of 
the greatest lovers of letters who have ever lived— 
Dr. Johnson, for example, and Thomas De Quincey 
and Carlyle—have cared no more for first editions 
than we do for Brussels sprouts, You may love 
Moliére with a love surpassing your love of woman 
without any desire to beggar yourself in Paris by 
purchasing early copies of the plays. You may 
be perfectly content to read Walton's Lives in 
an edition of 1894, if there is one; and as for 
Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver and the Vicar of 
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Wakefield—are they not eternal favourites and just 
as tickling to the fancy in their nineteenth-century 
dress as in their eighteenth? The whole thing is but 
a hobby—but a paragraph in one chapter of the 
vast, but most agreeable, history of Human Folly. 
If John Doe is blankly indifferent to Richard Roe’s 
Elizabethan dramatists it is only fair to remember 
how sublime is Richard’s contempt for John’s collec- 
tion of old musical instruments. If these gentlemen 
are wise, they will discuss, when they meet, the 
weather,orthe Death Duties,or someotherextraneous 
subject,andleavetheir respective hobbies in the stable. 
Never mind what your hobby is—books, prints, 
drawings, china, scarabzi, lepidoptera—keep it to 
yourself and for those like-minded with you. Sweet 
indeed is the community of interest, delightful the 
intercourse which a common fcible begets; but cor- 
respondingly bitter and distressful is the forced 
union of nervous zeal and pitiless indifference. 
Spare us the so-called friends who come and gape 
and stare and go! What is more painful than the 
chatter of the connoisseur as it falls upon the long 
ears of the ignoramus! Collecting is a secret sin— 
the great pushing public must be kept out. It is 
sheer madness to puff and praise your hobby, and to 
invite Dick, Tom, and Harry to inspect your stables: 
such conduct is to invite rebuff, to expose yourself 
to just animadversion. Keep the beast in its box. 
This is our first advice to the hobby-hunter. 

Our second piece of advice is equally important, 
particularly at the present time, when the world is 
too much with us, and it is this—never convert a 
taste into a trade. The moment you become a 
tradesman you cease to be a hobbyist. When the 
love of money comes in at the window the love 
of books runs out at the door. There has been of 
late years a good deal of sham book-collecting. The 
morals of the Stock Exchange have corrupted even 
the library. Sordid souls have been induced by 
wily second-hand booksellers to buy books for no 
other reason than because the price demanded was 
a high one. This is the very worst possible reason 
for buying a book. Whether it is ever wise to 
buy a book, as Aulus Gellius used to do, simply 
because it is cheap, and regardless of its condition, 
is a debatable point, but to buy one dear at the 
mere bidding of a bookseller is to debase yourself. 
The result of this ungodly traffic has been to enlarge 
for the moment the circle of book-buyers by in- 
cluding in it men with commercial instinets, sham 
hobbyists. But these impostors have been lately 
punished in the only way they could be punished— 
namely, in their pockets—by a heavy fall of prices. 
The stuff they were induced to buy has not, and 
could not, maintain its price, and the shops are now 
full of the volumes which, seven or ten years ago, 
fetched fancy sums. 

If a young book-collector does but bear in mind 
the two bits of advice we have proffered him, he 
may safely be bidden godspeed and congratulated 
on his choice of a hobby, for it is, without a shadow 
of a doubt, the cheapest he could havechosen. Even 
without means to acquire the treasures of a Quaritch 
or a Bain, he may yet derive infinite delight from 
the perusal of the many hundreds of catalogues 
that now weekly issue from the second-hand book- 
sellers in town and country. He may write an 
imaginary letter, ordering the books he has previously 
selected from the catalogue, and then he has only to 
forget to post it to avoid all disagreeable conse- 
quences. 

Here is one publication which is an endless source 
of pleasurable information to the book-buyer. We 
refer to Mr. Elliot Stock’s “Book Prices Current,” 
which has now reached its seventh volume, and 
records the prices (when exceeding a pound) at 
which books have been sold at auction from 1887 to 
1893. The last volume, treating of Sales during 1893, 
shows a total amount realised of £66,470 15s. 6d., and 
represents nearly 50,000 lots. Here is matter for 
much reflection. The constant turnover of old 
books is amazing. There seems no rest in this world 








even for folios and quartos. The first edition of old 
Burton’s Anatomy, printed at Oxford in a small 
quarto in 1621, rose to the surface no less than four 
times last year ; so, too, did Coryat’s Crudities, hastily 
gobbled up in five months’ travels in France, Savoy, 
Italy, Germany, etc., 1611. What a seething, restless 
place this world is to be sure! The constant recurrence 
of copies of the same books is almost startling. 
Hardly a year passes but every book of first-rate 
importance and interest is knocked down to the 
highest bidder. No doubt there are still old 
libraries where, buried in dust and cobwebs, the 
folios and quartos lie undisturbed; but to turn 
the pages or examine the index of “ Book Prices 
Current” is to have a vision before your eyes of 
whole regiments of books passing and repassing 
across the stage amidst the loud cries of auctioneers 
and the bidding of booksellers. 

In the auction-mart taste is pretty steady. The 
old favourites hold theirown. Every now and again 
an immortal joins their ranks. Puffing and preten- 
sion may win the ear of the outside public, and 
extort praise from the press, but inside the rooms of 
a Sotheby, a Puttick, or a Christie, these foolish 
persons count for nothing, and their names are 
seldom heard. Were an author to turn the pages of 
“Book Prices Current” he could hardly fail, as he 
there read the names of famous men of old, to 
breathe the prayer, “Oh, may my books be thought 
worthy to form part of this great tidal wave of 
literature which is for ever breaking on Earth’s 
human shores!” 








A FANTASY UP-STREAM. 


—_—_ +o 


HERE is a common error that by quitting town, 
and betaking yourself to the upper reaches of 

the Thames, you can escape the din of controversy, 
and feel no more interest in the social question than 
the bovine models of Sidney Cooper which gaze 
placidly at you from the bank. The fallacy is that, 


far from the aggregations of men who excite clamour . 


and acidulate the simplicity of life, you can attune 
your tempestuous soul to the restful beauties of the 
scene, and liken the stores of your mind to the stream, 


which, though gentle, is never dull, and is strong. 


without rage, without o'erflowing full. Recumbent 
in a punt, remote from the turgid energy of the 
steam-launch and the mirth of crowds breaking 
into song after copious refreshment from hampers, 
with no music save bird-calls and the casual 
splash of the adventurous rat, with infinite con- 
tent (miscalled laziness by the pedantic) stealing 
through your veins, while your mighty intellect toys 
with the fancy that poetry, distilled from the flowers, 
is sprinkled over you like fertilising pollen by indus- 
trious and commercially-minded insects, how can 
you expect to be assailed by the outcry of violated 
property, the slogan of vested interests, and other 
echoes of the endless turmoil of cities from which 
you are a fugitive? In good sooth, I can testify this 
is no fantasy of an over-stimulated brain. Before 
leaving town I had picked up a little volume, 
attracted partly by its cool green cover, and partly 
by the title, which lent itself to the associations of 
the river. Lying in the punt, I remembered this 
book, and turned its pages with the civil, but not 
over-cordial, salutation that you give to the printed 
word when your senses are in the mood to solicit 
fresh air rather than fresh ideas. My small green 
companion was called “Thames Rights and Thames 
Wrongs,” by John Bickerdyke, a nomination which 
vaguely suggested legends of rightful heirs changed 
at nurse, and spirited away by corrupt watermen 
at the instigation of designing uncles. The first 
blow to this romance was a citation of the London 
County Council; then came an indictment of the 
Thames Conservancy Board, on which the metro- 
politan millions have only three representatives. 
Then justice was done upon the riparian owners 
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who, as an organised body, stole backwaters, dis- 
puted public fishery, and played general havoc with 
the rights of man. The social question descended upon 
me with crushing force. Here were men levying war on 
the people, asserting private property in a public 
highway, affronting the eye by erecting hideous iron 
structures and calling them weirs, outraging the 
moral sense by treating the picnic as a criminal 
trespass, thwarting the wholesome hereditary im- 
pulse of the islander to swim in his natural element. 
What were the guardians of our liberties about in 
the midst of this invasion? Salaried Conservators 
connived at wrongs which might have put a 
medizeval baron to the blush. Front de Boeuf him- 
self was not more callous to the sufferings of his 
Saxon churls than these riparian conspirators to the 
claims of the poor Londoner, ousted from his loveliest 
heritage. 

I closed my eyes with the horrid conviction that 
the landscape had suddenly lost its charm, that the 
light had gone out of wood and meadow and turned 
to the dull drab of a London street, that the bird- 
calls had changed into the cheers and laughter of a 
noisy public meeting, that the whole atmosphere 
reeked of sordid conflict and vulgar contumely. 

When I looked out on the world again, it was 
darkened by a man, standing on the bank above my 
head, eyeing me with grim intentness. He was 
robust and square-jawed, had his upper lip shaven, 
and thick reddish hair under his chin—always an 
offensive suggestion to me of the origin of species. 
He wore that particular kind of massive felt hat 
which obtrusively advertises itself as the capital on 
a pillar of society. I knew him at once; he was the 
Riparian Ogre! 

“Fee faw fum!” I said pleasantly, by way of 
greeting. 

“Don’t you know you mustn't moor your punt 
against my land ?” he asked. 

“T have just read it in Bickerdyke,” I replied. 
“He quotes a notice; perhaps it’s yours—‘No boat 
is allowed to moor or lay alongside either bank of 
this backwater.’ ‘ Or lay!’ is good, don’t you think ? 
It reminds me of the alderman and the gondolas. 
‘Why not get a pair,’ he said, ‘and let ’em stock the 
lake?’ Are you an alderman of these parts ?” 

“Tam a Conservator,” he growled. 

“T see—Excuee my referring to Bickerdyke again : 
‘Three thousand pounds personalty or property 
worth a hundred a year.’ That does you injustice, 
I am sure.” 

“This is all my land,” he said, with a gesture 
which might have indicated half the county, “and 
you've been trespassing on it. I can see the marks 
of your feet. You've been picnicking, too!” he added, 
picking up a paper bag, and staring solemnly into it. 
“This has had buns!” 

“T plead guilty to the trespass, potent sir; it was 
to get a fairer view of your noble domain. But if 
you knew me, you would not suspect me of buns.” 

“What I say is,” he rejoined, with much delibera- 
tion, “ there you are, and here’s a paper bag. That’s 
good enough evidence for the bench. Perhaps you 
don’t know I am a magistrate?” 

“TI believe it without hesitation. I have read of 
you somewhere—in Truth, most likely. But what 
portends your exalted office to me?” 

“Two criminal offences—trespassing and _pic- 
nicking—forty shillings each.” 

“ Worshipful being, forbear!” 

“And here’s another; you've been pickivg 
flowers.” He pointed to a water-lily in my button- 
hole. 

“What! punish me for taking just one white 
queen from the legion who are sitting there, each on 
her green throne, modestly closing if you look at her 
teo hardily! Conservator, I plucked this flower 
with trembling fingers; a foreboding of some dis- 
aster for such presumption seized me, and now I 
see that you, a J.P., are the minister of wrath 
sent by the queenly lilies to avenge the abduction 
of their sister. You are a stern man; they have 





chosen their executioner well ; but, tell me, have you 
never felt the temptation to which I yielded, or are 
you as passionless as that water-fly spreading his 
wings over the purest virgin of the snowy company ? 
Speak, Conservator! To know that you, too, have 
been assailed by the yearning to which I succumbed, 
though, by the virtue which is innate in J.P.'s, you 
resisted the sorcery, will give my spirit balm!” 

“TI don’t know what you're talking about,” he 
answered gruffly. “I don't take much stock of 
flowers. I own a mill.” 

“Not on thy flowers, but on thy flour, J.P., thou 
stakest thy riparian soul! But there are millers in 
minstrelsy. Saith not the song— 


‘Such mill-wheels turn not round,’ 


meaning yours, no doubt? And there is a folk-lore 
ballad about a miller :— 


‘Sandy he belongs to the mill, 
The mill belongs to Sandy still ; 
Sandy he belongs to the mill, 
The mill belongs to Sandy.’ 


You look that sort of a man; you have that air of 
concentrated acquisitiveness, dogged, faithful, and 
adhesive.” 

“ Look here,” said the miller, “I'll tell you what 
it is—you've been bathing! Your hair is quite wet. 
Public bathing in this back-water is forbidden ; it’s 
dangerous, and this is a private bathing-place.” 

“Oh, exquisite J.P.! Another criminal offence, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes, that makes four. A pretty lot of con- 
victions there will be to your credit when next you 
come before the bench!” 

“You are right. Ifeelsteepedinturpitude. The 
only wonder is that I have not fished “ 

“No public fishing is allowed here.” 

“____ or joined the Thames Public Rights Associa- 
tion, and demanded a special rate on millers for the 
great advantage they at present obtain gratuitously 
from the river. That's what the fire-brand Bicker- 
dyke says.” 

“Oh, does he!” said the miller in a great rage. 
“Then the likes of you cughtn’t to be at large.” And 
it seemed to me that he jumped into the punt, but 
.... Well, just then I awoke, and found that the 
pernicious Bickerdyke had slipped off my chest, and 
that the caressing perfume from my captive water- 
lily was the daintiest joy in the world. 











THE SACRED GROUSE. 





HE time is at hand when the silent northern 

hills will again rattle and reverberate to the 
sharp reports of innumerable breechloaders, and the 
beaters’ distant “ Ma-aa-rk/” be heard across bog and 
burn. The sacred red grouse is the one solitary bird 
we can really claim out of some three hundred and 
seventy odd as being really British, for it is found 
exclusively in our islands, and inhabits every county 
in Seotland, except perhaps one. Red grouse begin 
to nest sometimes as early as the end of February 
or the beginning of March, and lay from seven to 
fourteen or even fifteen eggs. The hen sits so close 
towards the time of hatching that she might be 
easily captured, and I have known shepherds tread 
upon them. When disturbed they scramble off 
the nest and feign a broken wing or lameness so 
as to lead the unsuspecting intruder away from 
their eggs or young. Their plumage and size 
vary considerably, even on different parts of 
the same moor. Those found upon high and ex- 
posed situations are generally lighter in colour. A 
cock grouse generally weighs about a pound and a 
half, and a hen about a pound and a quarter; how- 
ever, I have frequently seen specimens on the north 
Yorkshire moors weighing twenty-eight ounces and, 
upon occasion, two pounds. The way to tell a young 
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grouse from an old one, when buying at the game- 
dealers, is to notice that the tips of the light-coloured 
feathers on the breast are pointed in a young bird and 
rounded in an old one. Another almost infallible 
method, at the beginning of the season, is to hold the 
dead bird up by the under mandible. If it supports 
its weight, it is an old bird; if it gives way it is 
a young one, provided, of course, that a corn of shot 
has not gone through and injured it. 

Some naturalists seem to regard the perching of 
this bird on trees as a thing of rare occurrence. I 
know a place in Westmoreland where, in the autumn, 
grouse may often be seen perched on the topmost 
branches of some dead fir trees. They dislike getting 
their tails wet very much, and when grouse are seen 
sitting on walls and cairns in the early morning, it 
is almost an infallible sign of a wet day. Red grouse 
have often been known to breed in confinement, 
and on one occasion at least to become thoroughly 
domesticated. They begin to crow at the very first 
suggestion of day dawn. The notes of the cock are 
Cabow, cabow, cabeck, cabeck, cock away, cock away, 
and a short sharp Cock, cock, cock / is his alarm note 
when danger threatens. The notes of the hen are 
of a peculiar nasal character, much easier to imitate 
by a clay pipe or from the back of the throat whilst 
holding the nose than to represent by the characters 
of the alphabet. I have called hundreds of both 
cocks and hens to their destruction in the early 
hours of the morning. 

During a fine autumn sunrise a moor moderately 
stocked with birds will appear to be absolutely alive 
with them. The hens will be flying backwards and 
forwards, and the cocks will be rising into the air 
from every little “ knowe” or knoll, flying up a few 
yards, and coming down again with his head thrown 
back and his tail erect, the while he vehemently 
utters his far-sounding Cabow, cabeck, cabeck. If a 
raven or hawk happens to fly over, the whole scene 
of life and joyousness is changed to one of deathlike 
silence and desolation in aninstant. Some naturalists 
deny that grouseare migratory ; nevertheless I have 
known, in very hard winters, large flocks leave the 
high stretches of moorland completely, and in some 
cases never return. 

Terrible havoc is sometimes caused on well- 
stocked preserves by what is known as grouse 
disease, the cause of which seems to be as obscure as 
that of cancerin the human body. Some authorities 
put it down to an affection of the lungs, and others 
of the liver and spleen. Its origin has been ascribed to 
overstocking by some, and again to wet seasons, late 
frosts, burning of the heather, overcrowding of moors 
with sheep, etc. The number of grouse bagged in a 
single day probably exceeds that of any other game 
bird. The largest bag on record, according to the 
latest edition of Yarrell, was made by Lord 
Walsingham at Blubberhouses, in Yorkshire, on the 
28th of August, 1872, when he killed in one day, 
to his own gun, and under somewhat unfavourable 
circumstances, 842 grouse. In the same year, on the 
Wemmergill Moors in the North Riding of York- 
shire, Mr. F. Milbank, M.P., in six days, and with an 
average of six companions, killed 5,9834 brace, or 
nearly 8,000 birds. The largest bag over dogs was 
made by the late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh at 
Grantully, Perthshire, on the 12th August, 1871, 
when 220 brace were shot. What would poor old 
Gilbert White—who writes that “in 1740 and 1741 
partridges swarmed to such a degree that unreason- 
able sportsmen killed twenty and sometimes thirty 
brace in a day’’—have had to say to these extra- 
ordinary performances ? 

The habits of grouse bave been so much changed 
by the modern practice of “ driving”’ that it is now 
almost impossible, unless the weather is very hot 
and the cover good, to get any decent sport over 
dogs. The deadly breechloader and pampered lazi- 
ness have degraded a noble sport into mere wholesale 
slaughter and “ big-bag ” vulgarity, which I sincerely 
hope will stop short of the introduction of the now 
famous American “ Killing Machine.” 








I am in a position to say something about the 
methods and romance of grouse poaching, but when 
I recollect that the art has been pronounced by a 
British magistrate as little if any less heinous 
than murder, the very wickedness of “ shiny night 


delights ” restrains me. AN OLD POACHER, 








FRENCH LITERATURE, 

HE gentle Anatole France—he is entitled to share 
that endearing epithet with his literary kins- 
man and precursor, Elia—is not so much a novelist 
as an essayist who occasionally chooses to adopt the 
novel form. His new book, “ Le Lys Rouge” (Paris : 
Calmann Lévy), is an essayist’s novel, if ever there 
was one. Its plot, and even its characters, are of 
little account; of the sheer delight of story-telling, 
the infallible mark of the true novelist, there is not 
a ha’porth in M. Anatole France. The real interest 
of his book is in its allusions, its episodes, its digres- 
sions, its brilliant passages of subtle, intimate, tender 
criticism—in its revelations, in short, of the author's 
temperament. In the last analysis, of course, every 
novel, and, indeed, every work of art, is such a revela- 
tion. M. France himself has over and over again 
insisted that fiction, like criticism, is only a form of 
autobiography. He has expounded that truth, but 
he by no means discovered it. It is at least as old 
(one is bound to mention this, if only to humour the 
erudite “A. T. Q. C.”) as that passage of Aristotle 
which speaks of poetry as the indirect expression in 
words of real feeling, the direct expression whereof 
is repressed. In this sense we may regard every 
novel as not an end in itself but a pretext—in the 
literal meaning of the term—a veil woven around 
the anthor’s personality. One finds this, somewhat 
unexpectedly perhaps, well brought out in one of 
the “ Occasional Papers” of the Rev. John Keble :— 
“In the prose romances of Sir Walter Scott it will 
be found, we believe, that the story is in fact inter- 
posed, as a kind of transparent veil, between the 
listener and the narrator’s real drift and feelings. 
The history of Waverley, or Henry Morton, or Ivan- 
hoe, is but a pretext for the-author’s employing him- 
self on those scenes and characters and sentiments 
which would best satisfy the cravings of his own 
ruling fancy.” If this is true, as no doubt it is, of 
so “ objective’ a novelist as Scott, a born story-teller, 
how much more obviously true is it of a writer like 
Anatole France, the very essence of whose work is a 

naive, almost childlike self-revelation. 

But some sort of story, some frame of incident, 
some conflict of character and circumstance, every 
novel, after all, must have; and to this inevitable 
part of the novelist’s task the author of “Le Lys 
Rouge” seems to have addressed himself more 
punctiliously than is his wont. Not quite suecess- 
fully, however; the sense of strain is too apparent. 
In his narrative of the loves of Mme. Martin- 
Belléme and the sculptor Dechartre, he seems to 
have gone to school to M. Paul Bourget. Like his 
model, he has described and dissected “les passions 
de l'amour,” the bitterness of satisfied desire, the 
pangs of separation, the fierce torture and dead 
despair that chastise the victims of Aphrodite. It 
is an old story, not lightly or bluntly to be retold ; 
aud in M. Anatole France’s mode of retelling it 
there is undoubtedly a lack of reticence, not 
to mention a tendency to dwell too fondly on 
certain symptoms of the hot fever of the blood, 
which will make readers who are not necessarily 
prudes wish that some pages here and there were 
neither here nor there. Upon this aspect of the 
book there is no need to dwell; one may, without 
loss, simply pass the story by, and fasten upon the 
episodic personages, philosophical reflections, artistic 
impressions, for which the story is merely a vehicle. 

There is nothing positive, nothing real, and the 
world is only a vain appearance, thinks this Parisian 
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Baddhist. In a world of illusions, then, let us choose 
those that are agreeable. “ Vida es sueiio,” as the 
old Spanish play puts it; let us try, then, to make 
the dream of life a pleasant one. This amiable 
scepticism, to be sure, never built a Forth Bridge 
nor drained Chat Moss; nor does it, in Johnson's 
phrase, drive on the system of life. But one cannot 
be always putting one’s shoulder to the wheel, and 
there are moments for most of us when this placid 
and elegant Pyrrhonism of M. Anatole I’rance is a 
thing of sheer delight. His books bring consolation 
—though it is his constant complaint that books can 
give only a discolouration, a warped outline of life. 
“Oh! my books!” says the novelist Paul Vence to 
Mme. Martin-Belléme. “One can say nothing in a book 
that one longs to say. To express oneself, what an 
impossibility ! Oh yes, I know how to talk 
with my pen, like everybody else. But talking, 
writing, what pitiful things! A poor business, when 
you come to think of it, these little signs ont of 
which you form syllables, words, sentences. What 
becomes of the idea, the beautiful idea, under these 
wretched hieroglyphics, at once vulgar and strange ? 
What does the reader make out of my page of 
writing? <A sequence of false sense, counter-sense, 
and nonsense. To read, to hear, is to translate. 
There are some fine translations, maybe. There are 
none faithful. What is it to me that people admire 
my books, since it is what they put into them that 
they admire? Every reader substitutes his own 
visions for ours. We supply him with the mere 
friction for his imagination. It is horrible to furnish 
the material for such exercises. Ours is an infamous 
profession.” This notion that mind is really im- 
penetrable to mind, that we are all, like the people 
of Hauptmann’s drama, “ solitary souls,” has always 
haunted M. Anatole France. It seems to cause him 
actual suffering, because of his constant longing for 
true communion, an effectual exchange of sympathy, 
with his fellow-men. He would like to comprehend 
everything, and to find in perfect comprehension 
that pity and pardon that are said to go with it. 
And so for the weaklings, the ne’er-do-wells, he is 
filled with an immense charity, if only they have 
candour and a childlike innocence in their faults. 
Such an ingenuous and bland sinner is the poet 
Choulette of this book, a sinner who in his simple 
faith goes near to being a saint. This old Bohemian 
and vagabond, who had already been foreshadowed 
in the poet Gestas of one of M. France's earlier books, 
“ L’Etui de Nacre,” as well as in the Abbé Coignard 
of another, “ La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” 
is not without his points of resemblance to real 
personages, to that inspired rapscallion M. Paul 
Verlaine, and—but this only on the sane, the “ Philip 
sober” side of him—to M. France himself. It was 
M. Renan who, at the end of a long life of absolute 
austerity, admitted, with a sigh, that, so far as he 
could see, Nature attached no importance to the 
purity of man. Choulette is of this opinion. He is 
at once a sensualist and a mystic. The bell-rope of 
a house at which chaste men do not ring came off in 
his hand. “Quick to conceive symbols and to pene- 
trate the hidden sense of things, he understood at 
once that the rope had not become detached without 
the permission of the spiritual powers. He made a 
girdle of it, and knew that he was chosen to restore 
to its pristine purity the third order of Saint Francis. 
He renounced the beauty of woman, the delights of 
poetry, the seduction of fame, and he studied the 
life and doctrine of the blessed saint. Nevertheless 
he has sent to his publisher's a book entitled ‘ Les 
Blandices,’ which contains, he says, the description 
of all the sorts of love. He flatters himself that he 
has been wicked in that book with a certain elegance. 
But, far from interfering with his mystic enterprises, 
the book favours them,in the sense that, corrected 
by a later work, it will become quite wholesomeand ex- 
emplary,and because the gold which he has received in 
payment, and which he would not have gained had he 
been chaste, will help him to make a pilgrimage 
to Assisi.” In due season Choulette makes his 





pilgrimage—at the charges of a mundane lady who 
finds him amusing. But, as such a man does not 
number punctuality among his vices, he nearly 
missed the train at the Gare de Lyon. “There he 
was, wandering along the platform, limping on one 
leg, with his hat on the back of a head all pro- 
tuberances, with his beard untrimmed, and dragging 
after him an old carpet bag. He was almost an object 
of terror, and, despite his fifty years, looked almost 
a child, so bright and limpid was the gleam of his 
blue eyes, so ingenuous was the audacity of his yellow 
and wrinkled visage,such an emanation was there 
from this old ruin of a man of the eternal adolescence 
of the poet and the artist. On catching sight of him, 
Thérése regretted that she had saddled herself with so 
strange a fellow-traveller. He went on, casting a rapid 
glance into every compartment, a glance gradually 
becoming angry and distrustful. But when at last he 
found Mme. Martin, he smiled so sweetly and bade 
her good day with so caressing a tone, that there was 
nothing left in him of the fierce vagabond, nothing 
save the old carpet bag which he was dragging by 
the broken handles. It had a pattern of yellow 
flowers on a blood-red ground. ‘ Excuse me, ladies,’ 
he said, ‘ for being a trifle behind time. I have been 
this morning to the six o’clock mass at St. Séverin’s, 
my parish, in the chapel of the Virgin, under those 
pretty absurd columns which mount to heaven in the 
form of whirligigs, like ourselves, miserable sinners 
that weare.’” M.Choulette pervades the book, and a 
most amusing figure he is. Very engaging, too, in a 
different way, is Miss Vivian Bell, the English poetess, 
who lives at Florence, with her perpetual “Oh, 
darling!” and her exercises in medieval French 
verse. She forms the centre of a little literary 
cénacle, whose members talk as Lanudor talked in his 
Florentine dialogues, and as they talked in Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron. Indeed, there is much of Boe- 
eaccio in M. Anatole France, a» Boccaccio who has 
filtered through La Fontaine and mingled later with 
Voltaire. 








THE GERMAN SILVER-COMMISSION. 





HE Commission instituted by the German Govern- 

ment for inquiring whether anything could be 
done to raise the price of silver and to give a larger 
circulation to the depreciated metal has ended in 
smoke; and this negative result may do something 
to damp such sanguine hopes as were lately ex- 
pressed by Mr. Balfour. The Commission originated 
in the stormy debates on the Commercial Treaty 
with Russia. The agrarian party which violently 
combated it combined with its opposition an attack 
upon the German gold standard, and hoped the more 
for a favourable result of these tactics as this intri- 
cate question is of a nature not easily to be under- 
stood by the electors of universal suffrage. The 
Government, on the other side, not being sure of a 
strong majority for the treaty, wanted to disarm its 
antagonists by showing a friendly disposition to 
them, and promised the above-named commission of 
inquiry, in which the silver interest was to be 
equally represented with the partisans of the pre- 
sent legal gold standard. The principai Austrian 
bimetallist, Professor Suess, was also invited to give 
evidence. 

The Commission has worked very hard, and the 
bimetallists had ample occasion to present their pro- 
posals, but none of them has proved feasible. The 
silver-men had made a great deal of the scramble 
for gold—*“ Das Zerren an der kurzen Decke,” as Prince 
Bismarck once had called it—because the production 
of gold, according to Professor Suess, was constantly 
diminishing, the washing of gold-sand proving more 
and more unproductive. This thesis was ably re- 
futed by Dr. Bamberger’s evidence on the Transvaal 
gold production, which he might have confirmed by 
alluding to the exhibits of that African Republic at 
the Antwerp Exhibition. There we find the yearly 
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output of the Witwaters mines represented in gilded 
pyramids. It was in 1888, 230,189 ounces; 1890, 
494,810; 1891, 729,233; 18938, 1,478,114 ounces. In 
January, 1894, the output again exceeded that of the 
corresponding month of 1893. For the last year the 
Witwaters mines paid adividend of £1,000,000 sterling. 
Nor isthisall. If theproductivenessof California and 
Victoria hasdiminished, thatof other regions—Siberia, 
Barberton, West Australia, Denver, and Mysore— 
has increased by more than £2,000,000 a year. <Ac- 
cording to the estimate of Dr. Soetbeer, the average 
yield of gold of all countries in 1850-60 was 201,786 
kilos, and then a general depreciation of gold was 
feared,as Mr. Michel Chevalier tried to prove in his 
work, “De la baisse probable de lor.” In 1892, 
according to the most competent authority of the 
American director of the mints, Mr. Leech, the pro- 
duction was 196,814 kilos, and there is no doubt that 
it will increase with a more scientific working of 
the mines. In the United States Senator Cockerell 
has stated that since July 23rd, 1893, the mint of 
Philadelphia has coined $93,000,000, and that it pos- 
sesses fifty millions more in bullion. West Australia 
exported in the three last months of 1893 46,330 ozs. 
The pessimist prophecies of Professor Suess are thus 
amply refuted. There is gold enough for the 
countries which want it, whilst the daily use of it is 
practically diminished by cheques, clearing-house 
certificates, cable transfers, etc., so that it has in 
effect been multiplied many times. 

Take now the production of silver. Mr. Leech, in 
an address delivered last year at the American 
Bankers’ Association, stated that the Republic, from 
its foundation to 1873, had coined 8,031,238 silver 
dollars. The silver product of the last twenty years 
had been $2,400,000,000, of which only 100 millions 
were used in the arts; all the rest was either coined 
(the United States alone coined, since 1873, 419,332,550 
silver dollars) or laid up in bullion, as basis for 
certificates, etc. Is it astonishing that with such a 
sum and the introduction of the gold standard in 
Germany, Scandinavia, Roumania, and now Austria- 
Hungary, with the stopping of free coinage in the 
Latin Union in 1875, the repeal of the Sherman Act, 
and finally the closing of the Indian mints, silver 
should have fallen to its present price? And how is 
it possible to prevent such a fall by an international 
agreement? The relations of gold and silver have 
always been subject to changes. Inthe Middle Ages 
it was 1:10. After the discovery of the mines of 
Potosi it gradually fell to 1:15; but no State 
thought of fixing it legally. The first attempt to do 
this was made by the United States, which atthe 
close of the eighteenth century adopted a relation of 
1: 16. Practice proved, however, that silver had 
been too lowly valued, and so France in 1803 
took asa basis 1: 15,5. Accordingly 1 kilo fine 
gold yielded 3,444: frances, and 1 kilo fine silver 
2222 francs in coined money. That relation about 
corresponded at that time to the real value. In fact, 
France, Germany, etc., bad the silver standard, and 
if you wanted a thousand frances in gold from the 
French bank, you had to pay a premium of 1 per cent. 
Then with the gold discoveries of California and 
Australia the tide turned. France had to lower the 
intrinsic value of the francs in order to prevent 
their being melted down. I remember that in 1859 
I had to make a journey in France and Belgium, my 
pockets filled with 5-franc pieces, because the rail- 
ways refused to take gold. In the last twenty years 
the tide has turned again, and this time against 
silver. All attempts to stem it have proved futile. 
Even the late measure of fixing the value of the 
rupee at is. 4d. has been a failure; the Govern- 
ment could not sell its Council bills at that rate, and 
had to take a lower price, because with the present 
market price it was more advantageous to send 
silver in bullion or coin to India. 

The bimetallists further maintained that the 
depreciation of silver is the cause of low prices of 
commodities ; but this is contradicted by the facts, 
which show that there is no connection between 





these two factors. In 1888 the rouble had gone 
down to 2 francs at the Paris Exchange, and | cwt. 
of corn cost 23 francs; to-day the rouble stands at 
275 frances, corn at 20 francs, oats cost 22 francs, 
just double as much as two years ago. The 
dominating factor lies in the harvest. Rain and 
sun in Dakota, India, or Russia, cheap freights, 
have more to do with the price of corn than the rate 
of exchange, which only troubles the economical 
relations of countries which have a depreciated 
currency. Wheat is cheaper, because so much more 
is grown in the fields of India, Argentina, Russia, 
and other exporting States; but there is not the 
remotest relation between the price for an ounce of 
silver and the value of a bushel of wheat or any 
other product. The causes of the variation of prices 
belong to the articles themselves. The Economist 
has shown in its last index-number that, although 
silver has fallen since 1887 about 30 per cent., the 
combined prices of twenty-two leading commodities 
on January Ist, 1894, were a little above what they 
were in 1887. Bimetallists also pretend that a depre- 
ciated currency forms a protective duty against im- 
ports and facilitates exports. Professor Friedberg 
maintained, in the Chamber of Deputies on January 
25th last, that this was a fundamental principle of 
political economy, and that those who denied it had 
no right to speak about the subject. Unfortunately 
official statistics do not square with the pretended 
axiom of the learned professor. Indian imports 
have risen since 1881-82 by 10 per cent. more than 
the exports. The latter rose from 81,900,000 to 
108,000,000, the former from 47,060,000 to 66,000,000, 
whilst silver was constantly falling. During the 
period of 1877-92, England imported 1,225,000,000 
ewt. of corn, of which only 120,750,000 came from 
India, (9°86 per cent.). The Indian exports are as 
little decisive of the price of wheat in European 
markets as the Russian. Both export only in the 
measure in which their harvest, the facility of 
internal locomotion, and the price of freights, make 
competition possible in the general market. With 
the Russian famine and prohibition of export the 
Indian wheat export rose rapidly. The new com- 
petition of Argentina has reduced it again. 

The Mincing Lane dealer cables to his agent in 
India the price of wheat, and the latter can forth- 
with calculate what he can’give to the producer, in- 
cluding the cost of transport. The importer of English 
goods secures himself against the fluctuations of 
the rate of exchange by purchasing gold drafts 
at long sight. Everyone admits that the fluctuations 
in the price of silver are an evil, and to a small 
degree Germany participates in it by its trade with 
the countries having a silver standard. But that 
trade amounts to about 2 percent. of her general com- 
merce of 4,400 millions (marks) of imports and 3,300 
millions of exports, so that this could never justify 
a change in the German gold standard. A reform is 
justified only when there are pressing wants for’ it. 
Now, since the introduction of the gold standard, 
2} milliards of marks have been coined ; and besides, 
there are 200 to 300 in bullion and foreign coins. Ad- 
mitting that several hundred millions have gone out 
again, or been melted down for use in the arts, there 
remains a quantity equal to that of England, esti- 
mated at 100 millions sterling. On this basis German 
commerce and banking have ever since prospered. 
Any merchant who buys German drafts knows that he 
is sure to obtain gold for them. The Berlin Exchange 
has risen to great importance, and with the exception 
of the crisis of 1873—when, however, the gold standard 
had not come into foree—Germany has been spared 
such catastrophes as that of Bontoux, the copper-ring, 
Panama, the bankruptcy of Baring and Murietta, 
and of the Australian and American banks. In the 
United States, on the contrary, which have spent 
milliards in raising the price of silver, seventy-two 
railways were placed under the direction of 
receivers last year, the gold is constantly flowing 
away to Europe, and the Bimetallist Union is labour- 
ing under constant difficulties. The international 
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commissions for bringing about greater use of silver 
have had not the slightest result; and the German 
Silver Commission has shown conclusively that for 
that purpose Germany alone can do nothing. The 
mildest proposal was that of Professor Lexis, who 
wished to recoin the whole silver currency on the 
relation of 1 : 21, which would entail a cost upon 
Germany of several hundred million marks. It was 
declined by the Commission as impossible, and the 
Agrarians, who would like to pay their debts in 
depreciated silver, while maintaining low wages by 
the still existing prohibition of the coalitions of 
agricultural labourers, had nothing else to propose. 
The result of the debates of the Commission is that 
Germany is resolved to maintain her gold-standard 
unimpaired. H. GEFFCKEN. 








A CANOE CLIMB IN THE ALPS.—II. 
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a infinite variety does the rushing of a 

mountain stream afford! My watch told me I 
was over an hour shooting this river, yet it seems 
now that I was barely five minutes on the journey. 
I started as cool as a bishop; I ended coated with 
perspiration and my blood fit for anything. Now I 
was dodging a rock; now avoiding a whirlpool, or 
rather trying to cross the point where two eddies 
intersected ; next the current swept me down into a 
sharp bend, where only the most desperate paddling 
saved me from prodding straight into the bank and 
getting acrossthe stream. Then, too, there were four 
weirs to negotiate—no locks and no help. It was hard 
work, but immensely exciting. Just the life suitable 
to the man who does desk work in big towns—who 
needs a bit of savage life—something to distract his 
thoughts from the old routine. Jumping about on 
slippery rocks at the foot of a cascade which dashes 
over a milldam ; holding on to bushes with one hand 
and letting your canoe down a six-foot weir with the 
other. All this is eminently calculated to bring one 
face to face with many problems of a very practical 
nature, and sure to furnish novel sensations to the 
man of books and cities. But, after all, it is as a 
means of acquiring valuable knowledge about the 
people inhabiting the country itself that Caribee 
is worth to me her weight in gold. For instance; 
{ had dashed down the length of the Ach, my boat 
was half full of water, leaves and broken twigs; we 
emerged upon the Atter lake in the deep twilight; 
I steered for the lights of a little Alpine village 
called Unter Ach and was about beaching the boat 
when a voice hailed me in English from out of the 
growing darkness : 

“ Boat, ahoy!” 

“ The same to you,” said I. 

“Where from?” 

“ Wolfgang Lake,” said I. 

“In youreye!” said he, thinking I was trying to 
make a fool of him. 

But from this innocent remark came the explana- 
tion ; the man turned out to be a native who had 
relations in England; in fact it turned out that we 
had friends in common ; he showed me where I could 
get a good night’s lodging; took me into his family, 
and made me spend one of the happiest of evenings 
discussing politics first and a capital supper after- 
wards. Does any one pretend that such an adventure 
ever could happen to the tourist who lands from a 
train or a steamboat? That night I spent at the 
“Golden Ship,” the excellent inn, where the pretty 
chambermaid—for this is the country of pretty 
maids—told me that she was very badly treated. 
She goes to bed at half past eleven and rises again 
at half past four. This is the tale I hear in all inns 
of Germany, from both men and women. It is a 
species of cruelty to servants, leading to disastrous 
results. To make up for lost sleep the victims have 
recourse to stimulants, and they are prone to suffer 
later on from insomnia, the prolific cause of in- 
sanity. 





The Atter Seeis another beautiful lake—also the 
road leading between high mountains from this lake 
to the River Traun at Mitterweissenbach, over which 
I jogged on a peasant cart astride of Caribee. I 
chose the noon hour for launching into this river of 
rapids, for I detest a crowd, especially where police- 
men form part of it. As nearly everything one 
desires to do is forbidden on European highways, I 
felt sure that I should be arrested if caught launching 
into this stream. 

What a delicious sense of relief it was that 
animated me when I had once pushed off into the 
current; for I knew that no writ could reach me so 
long as there were rapidsin the Traun. Caribee, too, 
danced with delight over the spattery waves, and 
the pebbles in the river bed seemed to leap up against 
her sides in token of good-fellowship. It is odd to 
compare a canoe to a fiddle, but so it is; so great is 
the resonance of a canoe that little sounds below the 
surface of the water are clearly heard when the 
Caribee is my medium of transmission. To all who 
love excitement with the paddle let me commend the 
Traun. We bounded down this stream with delicious 
elasticity, dodging the many impediments devised 
by paternal government to hold the water in a 
correct channel and furnish variety to the canoeist. 
Alpine peasants stared at us asa boatload of mystery ; 
little children screamed and ran to call their parents, 
but Caribee waited for none of them. On we rushed 
under a bridge with a tin Nepomuk looking stupefied 
at our temerity. Even a good Romanist would have 
hesitated to cross himself had he been in Caribee. 
Evidently these Nepomuks were not intended for 
canoeists—or there is a special absolution for me and 
Cavibee. 

And so we reached once more the Traun Lake 
whence we started, burned, scraped, bruised, sore 
down the back, horribly hungry; but, oh, how 
much better for our Alpine Canoe Climb! 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








LES CITOYVENS EN EXIL. 





JHEY used, I believe, to live round about Leicester 
, Square, but of late years they have either over- 
flowed their ancient boundaries or shifted their 
quarters northwards, for they are nowadays to be 
found in considerable numbers in Tottenham Court 
Ro&d and the streets included in the angle which it 
forms with Oxford Street. There, too, abound the 
dingy little cookshops—to be carefully distinguished 
from the French and Italian restaurants which the 
native-born Briton patronises when he wants to save 
money or enlarge his notions of foreign dishes— 
where their peculiar viands are provided. Whether 
the numbers of their clients have increased or 
diminished of late years, I cannot say. The estab- 
lishment of Italia Una certainly thinned the ranks 
of the Ausonian contingent, though, even here, there 
were some who preferred remaining in “ the silvery 
northern land afar.” Perhaps they were irrecon- 
cilable Republicans,who regarded the Re Galantuomo 
as the meanest sort of a compromise; perhaps they 
lacked means to make the journey, or were not very 
certain about their means of living, after it was made, 
whereas in London they had some sort of work to 
enable them to keep body and soul together. Be 
that as it may, the additions more recently made by 
Russia to the foreign colony have probably counter- 
balanced the losses of 1870: but this point I leave 
for the consideration of those fearful and wonderful 
beings who take a delight in columns of figures. 
My purpose is merely that of the idle impressionist, 
striving to render, as faithfully as may be, a few 
glimpses of the transplanted revolutionary as he 
struck me personally. 
He—speaking collectively—was a kindly, peace- 
able, and courteous creature, whose blood-thirstiness 
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—where at all apparent—was confined to words: of 
the most wild and whirling description, it must be 
confessed. We first made acquaintance with him in 
the back-room of one of the little gargotes aforesaid, 
where he was present to the number of a dozen or 
so—men and women. There were two of us: onea 
young lady journalist, who had come professionally, 
the other—moi qui vous parle—was there as escort, 
and to see the fun. 

We were ushered in. La Citoyenne, par excel- 
lence, the object of the interview, was seated behind 
a table, Sibylline and solemn. The other citoyens 
sat round the room on chairs, in attitudes of the 
most devout and respectful attention. La Citoyenne 
had evidently been addressing them informally. 
Hearing that she was about to be interviewed, they 
got up to go. We pressed them to stay, and hereon 
ensued a contest of politeness, which ended in the 
greater part remaining. Chairs were produced from 
somewhere, flourished by one leg over the heads of 
the assembly, and finally handed to us; and so 
gradually we settled down. 

La Citoyenne was by no means beautiful, but she 
had a pleasant face, though the features were marked 
enough to have made it a harsh one: keen, kindly 
grey eyes, a somewhat aquiline and by no means 
small nose, and a mouth showing both firmness and 
sweetness. She was tall and gaunt—very thin, in- 
deed ; and small reason, either material or spiritual, 
was there for her being plump, poor soul!—a 
woman with plenty of character, whatever you 
might think of her opinions or line of action, 
and a heart of gold. You could see that in 
her eyes, when she stopped in the middle of a 
sentence, to look down at the restaurateur’s little 
girl, who had stolen up to her side, and put her arm 
gently round the child. There may be affectation in 
the love of children as in other things, and one some- 
times hears young ladies—and young men, too—who 
have become imbued with the idea that nothing 
exhibits the character in so amiable a light—raffoler 
about them in a way that suggests to the un- 
prejudiced observer that a taste needing to be pro- 
claimed with such emphasis must be of recent 
acquisition. But La Citoyenne was entirely above 
such affectation as that, and I think the tenderness 
she showed for children and dumb animals was part 
of the real woman and not of the extravagances 
which had overlaid the wholesome groundwork of 
her nature. 

She was dressed.... Well, there is a certain 
licence accorded to genius of every description, and 
La Citoyenne was much less eccentric than one might 
have expected. But the occasion seemed to havea 
certain solemnity, and she probably had on her best 
“ go-to-meeting"’ things. She was habited in a 
decent black—deep mourning, I am sorry to say, for 
a@ recent and painful loss—and wore a curious little 
shoulder-cape or mantle—whether of bygone fashion 
or original design I cannot say—and a hat or bonnet 
of vast size and indescribable shape, beneath which 
she almost disappeared. 

Then the interview began—but of that deponent 
saith nothing. It might be plagiarism to do so— 
but there is a more important reason still in the 
fact that I heard very little of it. La Citoyenne 
talked with extreme rapidity and a great flow of 
words, and if you lost a sentence you were all at 
sea as to the context; whereas I was eager to take 
in every detail of the strange and novel scene, and 
this proved a distraction. Moreover, I found myself 
seated near an aged citoyen who would have attracted 
attention anywhere—a noble-looking old man, with 
an alert, military air, a close-cropped white beard, 
and large, bright eyes behind the glasses perched on 
his aquiline nose. There was a pathetic neatness 
about his attire, brushed and mended as it was with 
the most scrupulous care. Probably he had himself 
bound the edges of his coat sleeves with braid when 
they began to fray: it was evident that the utmost 
pressure of sordid want could not make him slovenly. 
He sat drinking in La Citoyenne’s words with a simple 








reverence which wastouching. Presently lemboldened 
myself to ask a question of this old gentleman; and 
thenceforth all chance of intelligently following the 
interview proper was gone. I had opened the flood- 
gates of his eloquence, and he continued to instruct 
me—in the most courteous and charming way—for 
the rest of the session. He said, as a kind of general 
introduction, “Si vous cherchez, mesdames, des 
lumiéres sur la révolution, c'est ici qu'il faut venir.” 
Then, gesticulating a great deal with his right fore- 
finger, he told me a great deal about “le capital,” 
“les ouvriers,” and “le bouleversement qui va venir.” 
Feeling a sudden personal interest in the said boule- 
versement, I asked cautiously what was to become 
of literary persons—writers of stories, for instance— 
under the new véyime—whether they would all be 
guillotined as ministering to wn luxe inutile. This 
question was rather warmly taken up, and I was 
eagerly assured that such would not be the case; 
on the contrary, they would be better appreciated, 
and also (if I remember right) better remunerated 
than under the present effete and corrupt state 
of things. La Citoyenne, who interrupted her 
own conversation to speak a word in season on 
this important subject, assured us that writers, 
and more especially dramatists, certainly had 
their uses—and, indeed, she had written several 
plays herself, and hoped one of them would be per- 
formed before long. I do not know whether this 
was the drama which I was, at a later period, 
privileged to read in MS.; but, if so, I should have 
thought that its production would have offered some 
difficulties, dealing as it did with la gréve universelle. 
But on this work I must not digress now. Le pére 
Maréchal, as “les camarades” called him,if I re- 
member right, was treated with great respect by 
them as baving witnessed a certain number of revo- 
lutions—five, I think ; or was it three ?—though they 
took exception to some of his opinions behind his 
back, and, in fact, went as far as was consistent with 
their respect in the direction of calling him an old 
fogey and fossil. He had a great deal to say about 
production, armies (which can’t be abolished all at 
once—mais nous y arriverons : witness the progress 
of public opinion on the subject of arbitration), 
revolutions (whereof he had seen many, also many 
lendemains; and those ip power became plus 
Jéroces after each one—for why? they knew 
they were by so much nearer their end), 
machinery—and many things besides. Occasional 
diversions were made by other camarades, who filled 
up the pauses of the old man’s eloquence with more 
or less relevant remarks, One in particular, a broad- 
faced, sandy-haired man, with round, pale eyes, was 
exceedingly vehement, and several times rose to his 
feet, gesticulating with an energy which can only be 
described in his own tongue as des plus acharnées, 
smiting resounding blows upon his chest, and de- 
claring that “ nous allons travailler le fusil 4 cété— 
toujour-r-r-s le fusil A cdté.” By this time the 
evening was pretty far advanced, and refreshments 
were offered. The guest of the occasion admitted 
she was thirsty—and no wonder—and accepted, 
stipulating for “de l'eau jusqu’au haut du verre, et 
puis ce que vous voulez dedans”—a mixture on 
whose more intimate composition I can throw no 
light. Then, after a little preliminary bustle and 
confusion, one suddenly became aware that people— 
the restaurateur and his wife to wit—were dining at 
the table already mentioned, with the meeting, so to 
speak, in full swing all round them, though it is true 
the discourse was now to a slight extent diversified 
with more mundane topics—such as wines and the 
theatre. And, finally, we rose to go, and, being sped 
on our way with the utmost politeness, rode home on 
the top of a ’bus. 

I have other reminiscences of La Citoyenne, 
though this, being the earliest, is naturally the most 
vivid—reminiscences of a curious meeting at a hall 
in the Tottenham Court Road, where “ Dansons la 
Carmagnole” was sung with much enthusiasm at 
the close of an extremely eloquent “conférence” 
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delivered by her, of which it would be rather 
difficult to say what it was all about. The more 
intelligible parts struck one as—to English ideas— 
strangely commonplace. When the lecturer ad- 
verted to “la femme,” it may be there were wicked 
wights among the audience who craned forward in 
eager expectation of something dreadful; but, if so, 
they were disappointed. Woman was to be -the 
comrade and helpmeet of man, sharing his work and 
his highest ideals and aspirations, and soon. There 
was a great deal of pretty strong language—not 
altogether impersonal—about the then ruling powers 
in France, some interesting personal reminiscences, 
plenty of fiery sentences struck out with a crispness 
which sometimes gave them the quality of epigrams, 
but the drift of the whole? I suppose it lies in these 
two sentences :— 

“ Qu’est-ce qui tue l’humanité ? Le Capital.” 
(Does there not exist an ingenious gentleman who 
has discovered that Capital is the Beast prefigured 
in the Book of the Apocalypse, and that the number 
of its name is 666 ?) 

“ Peut-dtre avee une gréve générale on pouvait 
détruire le Capital.” 

And than this gr¢ve générale we got no forwarder. 
How precisely it was to be brought about—or how, 
having been brought about, it was going to produce 
the results expected of it, were points La Citoyenne 
did not explain. 

Reminiscences, too . but they are carrying 
us too far afield. One thing, however, seems note- 
worthy : she always seemed of opinion that England, 
though douhtless in need of a revolution, was tout 
autrement so than France or any other country. 
I remember the expressed distinct admiration for 
our Poor Law workhouse arrangements, which— 
cryingly in need of reform as we know them to be— 
seemed to her a great advance upon any public pro- 
vision made for the poor in France. Moreover, she 
was struck by the degree of personal liberty enjoyed 
by us. These and kindred facts made her think 
it likely that the revolution would be longer 
coming in England than elsewhere. This may 
be worth remembering as illustrating the im- 
mense difference between the standing - ground 
of revolutionary Socialism in England and on the 
Continent. 

For La Citoyenne herself, she remains a pathetic 
figure of the dying century. No one, that I am 
aware of, has ever cast any doubt on her motives, 
wild as her words and ill-judged as some of 
her actions may have been; and one likes to 
think that it was the real woman that spoke 
when she said, “Nous ne voulons pas d’un ciel 
ou nous fussions heureux, et les autres fussent 
malheureux.” AW 





TO ONE LONG DEAD. 


WENTY years ago!—twenty years ago!... 
I was but a nine years’ child—and how much 
could I know? 
You crossed my path, and I saw your face—and called 
it to mind no more ;— 
And I never heeded when first I heard you were dead 
on a far-off shore. : 
And now from the printed page stand out, in letters 
of fire aglow, 
The thoughts you had, and the words you wrote 
... twenty years ago! 


Twenty years ago !—twenty years ago! 

The words I read came hot from a heart rent by the 
earthquake-throe ... 

The narrow spite and the stupid scorn: and the 
wounds from a friendly hand,— 

And the loneliness that seeks in vain for a heart to 
understand— 





And the bitter doubts, and the questions wild, that 
I thought no heart could know,— 

You had known them, and fought them through,— 
twenty years ago! 

You, whom I thought so lightly of, twenty years 
ago, 

Met and faced with an aching heart the riddle of 
this world’s woe; 

Sought to help, and spent your strength, and found 
life ebbing fast, 

And cried aloud for Love: .. . and leaned on a broken 
reed at last... 

Blind and helpless, you staggered out—reeling 
beneath the blow, 

Into the dark, with a broken heart, so many years 
ago! 


Twenty years ago !—twenty years ago !— 

And I stretch vain hands across the dark—I whom 
you did not know ! 

Oh, friend! oh, friend! the slow tears come, to 
think of all your pain! 

Dear, suffering heart, God comfort you! and give 
you peace again!... 

Over there, in the undimmed Light, at last you love 
and know— 

Who hungered and thirsted for righteousness, twenty 
years ago. 


All is past that you suffered then... twenty years 
ago... 

But oh! that you could hear me speak, and tell you 
it hurts me so !— 

O loving God! the pity of it, that hearts should 
wander so long! 

How can it be, when they yearn to Thee, and Thou 
art true and strong ? 

Yet surely ’tis well at the last. . . for they say that all 
roads lead to Rome ;— 

And the winding path that he travelled by was the 
one that brought him home. 

A. WERNER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THE MANXMAN.” 


N R. HALL CAINE’S new novel “The Manxman” 
1! (London: William Heinemann) is a big piece 
of work altogether. But, on finishing the tale, I 
turned back to the beginning and read the first 125 
pages over again, and then came to a stop. I wish 
that portion of the book could be dealt with 
separately. It cannot: for it but sets the problem 
in human passion and conduct which the remaining 
300 pages have tosolve. Nevertheless the temptation 
is too much for me. 


As one who thought he knew how good Mr. Hall 
Caine can be at his best, I must confess to a shock 
of delight, or rather a growing sense of delighted 
amazement, while reading those 125 pages. Yet the 
story is a very simple one—a story of two friends 
and a woman. The two friends are Philip Christian 
and Pete Quilliam: Philip talented, accomplished, 
ambitious, of good family, and eager to win back the 
social position which his father had lost by an im- 
prudent marriage; Pete a nameless boy—the bastard 
son of Philip’s uncle and a gawky country-girl— 
ignorant, brave, simple-minded, and _ incurably 
generous. The boys have grown up together, and in 
love are almost more than brothers when the time 
comes for them to part for a while—Philip leaving 
home for school, while Pete goes as mill-boy to one 
Cesar Cregeen, who combined the occupations of 
miller and landlord of “The Manx Fairy” public- 
house. And now enters the woman—a happy child 
when first we make her acquaintance—in the shape 
of Katherine Cregeen, the daughter of Pete’s em- 
ployer. With her poor simple Pete falls over head 
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and ears in love. Philip, too, when home for his 
holidays, is drawn by the same dark eyes; but 
stands aside for his friend. Naturally, the miller 
will not hear of Pete, a nameless, property-less lad, 
as a suitor for his daughter; and so Pete sails for 
Kimberley to make his fortune, confiding Kitty to 
Philip's care. 


It seems that the task undertaken by Philip— 
that of watching over his friend's sweetheart—is a 
familiar one in the Isle of Man, and he who dis- 
charges it is known by a familiar name. 


“They call him the Dooiney Molla—literally, the ‘man. 
praiser’; and his primary function is that of an informal, 
unmercenary, purely friendly and philanthropic match-maker, 
introduced by the young man to persuade the parents of the 
young woman that he is a splendid fellow, with substantial 

ssessions or magnificent prospects, and entirely fit to marry 

er. But he has a secondary function, less frequent, F ese 
searcely less familiar; and it is that of a lover by proxy, or 
intended husband by deputy, with duties of moral guardianship 
over the girl while the man himself is off ‘ at the herrings,’ or 
away ‘at the mackerel,’ or abroad on wider voyages.” 


And now, of course, begins Philip Christian's 
ordeal; for Kitty discovers that she loves him and 
not Pete, and he that he loves Kitty mad!y. On the 
other hand there is the imperative duty to keep faith 
with his absent friend; and more than this. His 
future is full of high hope; the eyes of his country- 
men and of the Governor himself are beginning to 
fasten on him as the most promising youth in the 
island; it is even likely that he will be made 
Deemster, and so win back all the position that his 
father threw away. But to marry Kitty—even if 
he can bring himself to break faith with Pete—will 
be to marry beneath him, to repeat his father's 
disaster, and estrange the favour of all the high 
“society” of the island. Therefore, even when the 
first line of resistance is broken down by a report 
that Pete is dead, Philip determines to cut himself 
free from the temptation. But the girl, who feels 
that he is slipping away from her, now takes fate 
into her own hands. It is the day of harvest-home 
—the “ Melliah”’—on her father’s farm. Philip has 
come to put an end to her hopes, and she knows it. 
The “ Melliah” is cut and the usual frolic begins : 


“Then the young fellows went racing over the field, vaulting 
the stooks, stretching a straw rope for the girls to jump over, 
heightening and tightening it to trip them up, and slackening it 
and twirling it to make them skip. And the girls were falling 
with a laugh, and, leaping up again and flying off like the dust, 
tearing their frocks and dropping their sun-bonnets as if the 
barley-grains they had been reaping had got into their blood. 

“In the midst of this maddening frolic, while Caesar and the 
others were kneeling by the barley stack, Kate snatched Philip’s 
hat from his head and shot like a gleam into the depths of the 
glen. 

“Philip dragged up his coat by one of its arms and fled 
after her.” 


Here, then, in Sulby Glen, the girl staked her last 
throw—the last throw of every woman—and wins. 
It is the woman—a truly Celtic touch—who wooes 
the man, and secures her love and, in the end, her 
shame. 


“When a good woman falls from honour, is it merely that 
she is the victim of a momentary intoxication, of stress of 
passion, of the fever of instinct? No. It is mainly that she is 
the slave of the sweetest, tenderest, most spiritual, and pathetic 
of all human fallacies—the fallacy that by giving herself to the 
man she loves she attaches him to herself for ever. This is the 
real betrayer of nearly all good women that are betrayed. It 
lies at the root of tens of thonsands of the cases that make up 
the merciless story of man’s sin and woman’s weakness. Alas! 
it is only the woman who clings the closer. The impulse of the 
man is to draw apart. He must conquer it, or she is lost. 
Such is the old eruel difference and ‘inequality of man and 
woman as Nature made them—the old trick, the old tragedy.” 


And meanwhile Pete is not dead; but recovered, 
and coming home. 


Here, on p. 125, ends the second act of the drama : 
and the telling has been quite masterly. The passage 
quoted above has hitherto been the author's solitary 
comment. Everything has been presented in that 








fine objective manner which is the triumph of story- 
telling. AsI read, I began to say to myself, “ This 
is good”; and in a little while, “ Ah, but this is very 
good”; and at length, “ But this is amazing. If he 
can only keep this up, he will have written one of 
the finest novels—English or foreign—of his time.” 
The whole story was laid out so easily; with such 
humour, such apparent carelessness, such an instinct 
for the right stroke in the right place, and no more 
than the right stroke; the big scenes—Pete’s love- 
making in the dawn and Kate's victory in Sulby 
Glen—were so poetically conceived (I use the adverb 
in its strictest sense) and so beautifully written; 
above all, the story remained so true to the soil on 
which it was constructed. A sworn admirer of 
* Betsy Lee” and “ The Doctor” has no doubt great 
advantage over other people in approaching “ The 
Manxman.” Who, that has read his “ Fo’c’s’le 
Yarns” worthily, can fail to feel kindly towards 
the little island and its shy, home-loving folk? And 
—by what means I do not know—Mr. Hall Caine 
has managed from time to time to catch Mr. Brown's 
very humour and set it to shine on his page. The 
secret, I suppose, is their common possession as 
Manxmen: and, like all the best art, theirs is true to 
its country and its material. 


Pete comes home, suspecting no harm; still 
childish of heart and loud of voice—a trifle too loud, 
by the way; his shouts begin to irritate the reader, 
and the reader begins to feel how sorely they must 
have irritated his wife: for the unhappy Kate is 
forced, after all, into marrying Pete. And so the 
tragedy begins. 


I wish, with my heart, I could congratulate Mr. 
Hall Caine as warmly upon the remainder of the 
book as upon its first two parts. He is too fine an 
artist to miss the solution—the only adequate solution 
—of the problem. The purification of Philip Christian 
and Kitty must come, if at all, “as by fire”; and Mr. 
Hall Caine is not afraid to take us through the 
deepest fire. No suffering daunts him—neither the 
anguish of Kitty, writhing against her marriage with 
Pete, nor the desperate pathos of Pete, after his wife 
has run away, pretending to the:neighbours that she 
has only gone to Liverpool for her health, and actually 
writing letters and addressing parcels to hims:If and 
posting them from out-of-the-way towns to deceive 
the local postman; nor the moral ruination of Philip, 
with whom Kitty is living in hiding; nor his final 
redemption by the ordeal of a public confession 
before the great company assembled to see him reach 
the height of worldly ambition and be appointed 
governor of his native island. 


And yet—I have a suspicion that Mr. Hall Caine, 
who deals by preference with the elemental emotions, 
would rejoice in the epithet “ Aschylean” applied 
to his work. The epithet would not be unwarranted : 
but it is precisely when most consciously Alschylean 
that Mr. Hall Caine, in my poor judgment, comes to 
grief. This is but to say that he possesses the defects 
of his qualities. He stands as a sort of English 
Victor Hugo in this generation: he has Hugo's 
audacity and Hugo’s lack of restraint; he suffers 
from Hugo's temptation to be Titanic and Hugo’s 
temptation to be diffuse. And so, standing like 
Destiny, with scourge lifted over the naked backs 
of his two poor sinners, he spares them no 
single stroke—not so much as alittle one. Every 
detail that can possibly heighten their suffering 
is brought out in its place, until we feel that 
Life, after all, is more careless, and tell ourselves 
that Fate does not measure out her revenge with an 
inch rule. We see the machinery of pathos at work: 
aud we are rather made incredulous than moved 
when the machinery works so accurately that Philip 
is made to betray Pete on the very night when Pete 
goes out to beat a big drum in Philip’s honour. Nor 
is this by any means the only harrowing coincidence 
of the kind. Worse than this—for its effect upon us 
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as a work of art—our emotions are so flogged and 
out-tired by detail after detail that they cannot rise 
at the last big fence, and so the scene of Philip's 
confession in the Court-house misses half its effect. 
It is a fine scene. I am no bigoted admirer of 
Hawthorne—a very cold one, indeed—and should be 
the last to say that the famous scene in “ The Scarlet 
Letter” cannot be improved upon. Nor do I make 
any doubt that, as originally conceived by Mr. Hall 
Caine, the story had its duly effective climax here. 
But still less do I doubt that the climax, and therefore 
the whole story, would have been twice as impressive 
had the book, from p. 125 onwards, contained just 
half its present number of words. But whether this 
opinion be right or wrong, the book remains a big 
book, and its story a beautiful story. A. T.Q.C 








REVIEWS. 
THE DIARY OF A GREAT SOLDIER. 


Lire OF GENERAL SrrR Hope Grant. Edited by Henry 
Knollys (h.-p.), Royal Artillery. In 2 vols, Blackwood & 


Sons. 


HE journals of men who have played a part in 

great events are often invaluable contributions to 
history. Fresh impressions recorded on the spot, be- 
fore the working of the inner consciousness has had 
time to come into play, supply the best correctives to 
the preconceived theories on which military history is 
too frequently built. Their perspective may be some- 
what distorted, for the writer's mind has, perhaps, 
been absorbed by the small incidents occurring around 
him; but the narrative which does not take account 
of, or which falsifies, what the competent eye-witness 
describes must be regarded with suspicion. 

The career of the late General Sir Hope Grant 
was filled with the most varied experiences. The 
first China war; the first Sikh war, with the battles 
of Moodkee Ferozeshah and Sobraon; the second 
Sikh war, with Chillianwallah and Goojerat; the 
bitter struggle for the reconquest of revolted India, 
with the storming of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow, 
and a dozen hard-fought engagements; finally, the 
command of the China expedition of 1860 — 
these services form a record which no British 
officer now living can parallel. <A _ conscientious 
and voluminous diarist, Sir Hope Grant might 
have made a notable contribution to military 
literature. It must be confessed, however, that 
these volumes are disappointing. The necessary 
qualifications were wanting in the simple-minded, 
unimaginative soldier. He had no literary power, 
and could never adequately express himself either 
in speech or in writing; he seems to have been un- 
observant of the matters on which he might have 
thrown light; his reflections upon the many opera- 
tions of war in which he bore a part are rare and 
generally unsuggestive. Minor incidents monopolise 
these many pages, and, in the absence of a frame- 
work on which to hang them, the narrative often 
appears bald and inconsequent. Yet “several pages” 
of the journal are, it is stated, devoted to “the 
glorious game of golf,” and we readily sympathise 
with the editor's regret that equal treatment was 
not accorded to more important mattérs. “ Would, 
indeed, that he had been equally diffuse on his per- 
sonal exploits at Sobraon, Chillianwallah, or Delhi.” 
As the record of a life so full of activity and so 
crowded with stirring events, these journals seem 
necessarily inadequate. 

Here and there, however, the reader is rewarded 
by touches of charming naiveté. The following is a 
summary of the functions of the Quartermaster- 
General in 1865: “My duties were very agreeable. 
Every day I had to take in a number of letters for 
his (the Commander-in-Chief’s) decisions, and after- 
wards to minute on the back of them the required 





replies, which were subsequently embodied in letters 
written by clerks; so I had none of the trouble of 
composing them myself.” How much has not the 
army suffered by reason of these “letters written by 
clerks”! Meeting Mr. Disraeli at dinner in 1867, 
Sir Hope Grant determined to “utilise the occasion 
of being beside so great a man by pumping him as 
much as he would allow. I started by asking him 
whether his duties knocked him up . . . andif 
there was not a good deal of excitement in his 
political career. He replied that there was a great 
charm in the position he held. It was like that of a 
general officer commanding a large army; that he 
had to rule and command those under him, and form 
his line of battle for attack. . . .” One canimagine 
Mr. Disraeli’'s amusement at being thus examined, 
and the impressive manner of his replies. 

Sir Hope Grant’s judgments of men are uniformly 
kindly. For General Montauban (subsequently 
Count Palikao), his somewhat difficile colleague in 
China, he finds no impatient word. Only the re- 
calcitrant Army chaplains appear to incur his dis- 
pleasure, excited by what he regarded as manifest 
indiscipline rather than by any of the odium theo- 
logicum which was unjustly attributed to his Crom- 
wellian creed. Napoleon III. impresses him as 
“high-bred and gentleman-like "—a verdict curiously 
differing from that of the Prince Consort. 

A cavalryman, but not a great cavalry leader, 
Sir Hope Grant’s reputation as a general rests upon 
his excellent service during the Mutiny and his 
eminently successful conduct of the second China 
war. Though belonging to the pre-scientific school, 
which produced many another brilliant officer, his 
wide experience of war kept him awake to the 
necessity of progress. Unlike some British generals, 
the development of whose minds ceased with the 
taking of Sebastopol, he accepted the lessons which 
the wars of 1866 and 1870 lavishly provided, and a 
new era may be said to have dawned upon Alder- 
shot with his appointment to that command. A 
course so honourable, so distinguished, and so free 
from the taint of self-seeking richly deserves to be 
adequately portrayed. Sir Hope Grant was, however, 
unfitted to become his own historian, and the editor 
of these volumes has been unable to impart to the 
journals the characteristics of a military biography. 
He has not known where to curtail or where to 
supplement. We derive no clear idea of the part 
played by the general in the episodes which are 
searcely even sketched; we are bored by the in- 
ordinate treatment of the unprofitable squabble 
with the Chaplain-general, and by the resuscitation 
of the happily forgotten “Tribe case.” Moreover, 
the interjected remarks of the editor occasionally 
tend to exasperation. What possible good can 
arise from the following, apparently suggested 
by the endurance of the troops in China in 1842? 
“Some authorities question whether our soldiers of 
1893, in their dirt-coloured slop-shop apparel, so 
superior that they sometimes break into mutiny if 
awarded the slightest punishment by their officers, 
would fight equally well under such trying circum- 
stances.” The life of a great soldier whose advance- 
ment and rewards were perhaps “impeded by his 
integrity” remains to be written, and these volumes 
merely inspire regret that a work so useful and so 
instructive has not yet been undertaken. 





SOCIETY IN WESTMORELAND. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH Lakes. By the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. In 2 vols. London: Maclehose & 


Sons. 


THE author of these two slender and gracefully 
printed volumes is known to literature as the most 
determined sonneteer in existence. The thing has 
become a passion to him. Everywhere he sees a 
sonnet. In sundry moods, Wordsworth has re- 
marked, 'Tis pastime to be bound Within the sonnet’s 
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scanty plot of ground; but Mr. Rawnsley has ap- 
parently a more equable temperament than Words- 
worth, for in all moods we find him content to con- 
fine his observations within the compass of fourteen 
lines. These volumes, however, are in prose, or as 
near prose as their author can get, and, on the 
whole, we are glad of it. 

Mr. Rawnsley knows the Lake Country well, and 
loves it dearly. Consequently his book is well worth 
reading. It is a book, and not a scrap-album. And 
yet it has left us angry. We resent, as an indignity 
to the mountains and tarns of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, Mr. Rawnsley’s mode of treatment, 
which is to blacken them with notabilities. When allis 
said and done, Helvellyn is greater than Wordsworth ; 
whilst John Wilson adds no glory to Windermere, 
and he who is on the top of Skiddaw looks down on 
Southey. Buildings may be given over to memories. 
In the crypt of St. Paul’s it is only right to think of 
Nelson and of Wellington; but on the Langdale 
Pikes, on Wrynose Edge, in the Black Sail Pass, or 
in the heart of the hills behind Grasmere, it is no 
less easy than meritorious to forget all about Words- 
worth and his friend the garden-loving Wilkinson. 
This, at all events, is our view; but it is not Mr. 
Rawnsley’s, who manfully begins thus :— 


“ The traveller to the Lake District, if he will let the imagina- 
tion have its way, can never be unsolaced and alone; he is in 
company not only with mountains, but with men.” 


This is paragraph Number One. Mr. Rawnsley goes 
on— 


“ For the wanderer from vale to vale there is added, to what 
Matthew Arnold called ‘the cheerful silence of the fells,’ the 
great cheer of silent fellowship with those whose spirits still 
move and have their being in realms of thought and living effort, 
= whose footsteps are still found in cloudy upland or in sunny 

o” 


Then Mr. Rawnsley proceeds to summon his spirits 
from the vasty deep of his memory, and sure enough 
they obey his call and come bustling along. First of 
all, as in especial duty bound, “with a green shade 
over his eyes,” strides the great poet whom Fitzgerald 
irreverently styles “ Old Daddy Wordsworth.” Next, 
“with shirt loose at the throat and in white ducks 
and hatless,” comes the Bravo of Blackwood, the 
genial ruffian who insulted Keats, John Wilson by 
name; after him one naturally expects and duly 
discovers “ brown-eyed De Quincey ”’—then there is 
Hartley Coleridge, Southey himself, the Wordsworth 
women, more attractive than their lord, and “the 
dear, dear Coleridge of Dorothy’s Journal.” This is 
enough, one would have thought, to break the silence 
of the fells, but Mr. Rawnsley is only winging his 
pinions for wider flights. He speedily introduces 
us to “the little form of Catharine Parr, one day to 
be queenly Kate,” to Bernard Gilpin, deservedly 
beloved, and to “Robert Elsmere,” and to George 
Fox. Nor may you vainly imagine that, by judicious 
dodging, you can get into the Lake Country with- 
out hob-a-nobbing with the miscellaneous dead. 
Suppose, for example, you avoid the railway and 
take shipping for Whitehaven. The very first persons 
you meet upon the quay are the young Shelley with 
his child-wife, Harriet, and his sister-in-law, Eliza 
Westbrook, on their way to Ireland. If by any 
chance you miss them, you are bound to encounter 
Carlyle in a villainous temper, re-embarking for 
Liverpool “amidst bellowing and tumult and fiddling 
unutterable — all like a spectral vision.” Mr. 
Rawnsley cannot promise you on this wonderful 
quay-side the “gentle Spenser” also like Shelley on 
his way to Ireland, but you are certain to catch a 
glimpse of Archbishop Grindal, who was born at 
St. Bees in 1519. It is enough to make a shy man 
stop at home all through August. 

Mr. Rawnsley’s interest in the defunct never flags. 
If only they lived in the Lake Country he dogs them 
to death. Big, little, or middle-sized, all is grist that 
comes to Mr. Rawnsley’s mill. Itis perhaps a happy 
temperament. Even visitors are thought worthy of 





“Tt is by a coincidence that Alfred Tennyson, our first 
poet-baron [what about Byron ?] came to the Lake District in 
the year that Sir Robert Peel offered a baronetey to the then 
Laureate, Robert Southey: an offer which was gratefully and 
wisely declined on the ground of his limited income and inability 
to bequeath anything of substance that could keep up the title.” 


But though Tennyson came to the Lakes he did not 
eall on either Wordsworth or Southey. Great men 
have a way of shunning each other's society 
which is most refreshing. In 1850 Tennyson came 
again to the Lakes; “ but,” says Mr. Rawnsley in 
words of great significance, “it is to a Laureateless 
land that he comes.” Wordsworth had died on the 
23rd of April, and his successor was not appointed 
till “the eventful 17th of November.” There is every 
reason to believe that Tennyson's enjoyment of the 
scenery was in no way affected by the death of 
Wordsworth or the laureatelessness of the land. 
There is something positively sublime in Mr. Rawns- 
ley’s interest in everybody. “The lady, who is 
Miss Spedding, returns, and at once the shaggy 
stranger bows and makes tender inquiry after his 
bosom friend, James Spedding, and evidently knows 
and loves Mirehouse so well that, in a trice, it is 
arranged for him (the shaggy stranger) and his wife 
to take seats in the carriage and go out to Mirehouse 
to pay acall. This, too, not without relief to Miss 
Robson.” The next time we visit the Lake Country 
we will leave Mr. Rawnsley’s volumes behind ; but, 
none the less, we thank him for them. 





THE BONES OF HISTORY. 


1. CALENDAR OF State Papers. Domestic Series. November, 
1667, to September, 1668. 2. CALENDAR OF THE STATE 
Papers RELATING TO IRELAND IN THE RBIGN OF 
EvizabetH. 1596, July—1597, December. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


MACAULAY and other picturesque writers used to 
complain that the classic historians confined them- 
selves entirely to Courts and Kings, and paid no 
heed to what ordinary folk did and thought and 
felt. “Oh! for an old-time newspaper,” they said, 
and said in vain; for newspapers as we know them 
were not yet. But in the State archives there 
existed tons of scrawl, thé very material they 
wanted, though they lacked zeal, or time, or know- 
ledge to thoroughly explore the mine. Our age has 
ransacked these originals, and here are two additions 
to a long series of volumes. The records skip from 
one thing to another in reckless fashion; they are 
concerned with trivial, as with mighty, matters; 
but from them you gather an exact conception of a 
vanished order: they are, indeed, the very age and 
body of the time, his form and pressure, 


In the end of 1667 the great subject of interest in, 
England was the fall of Clarendon. No need here to’ 


discuss that extraordinary man. Spite his faults, 
he towers among the statesmen of Charles II.’s reign 
as the survivor of a more strenuous and heroic age. 
There is something of the glamour of Hampden and 
Falkland about him; yet, unfit for the times, hated 
by king and people, he felt exile a necessity. We 
know he gave his sad leisure to the revision of his 
history; but there were other matters. In April, 
1668, some English seamen discovered him at Bourbon, 
in the worst inn. They burst upon him, accused 
him of having embezzled their pay for three years, 
of being a Papist, and of betraying the King. Their 
only doubt was whether to kill him there and then, 
or to take him to London to be hanged. In the 
meantime, they set to pillaging his trunks and 
boxes, and whilst thus agreeably engaged the magis- 
trates rescued their victim. This same difficulty of 
arrears, felt everywhere, was in the navy worst of 
all. Shipbuilders, shipwrights, calkers, seamen, were 
all pinched; as a consequence, they helped them- 
selves—“ if the sawyers leave any wood in the pits, 
it will be taken before morning.” Captain Wylde, 
of the Centurion, reports he dare not come ashore ; 
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for his crew, the moment his back was turned, would 
rifle his store-rooms. In a pampblet of the day 
these and other grievances are jumbled together. 
Heavy taxation, badness of trade, growth of Popery 
monopolies, money spent on the King’s mistresses, 
lack of justice against those who set London on 
fire, and the usual rant against the perfidious 
Clarendon. The City ’prentices were a turbulent lot, 
though their riots merely meant a love of rough 
amusement. There were three or four to each 
master, and when they mustered the City was at 
their mercy. At Moorfields, in March, 1668, one of 
them “made a flag of his apron, whereupon there 
were thousands of them together,” and a fine pother 
they raised, till my Lord Mayor came out with his 
officers and laid some dozen by the heels. Nay, 
their masters, possibly remembering their own sweet 
youth, hesitated to crush these gay dogs, opining 
“that they cannot restrain their servants in their 
recreation for fear of brooding greater mischief.” 
Amidst these troubles the King’s figure flits gaily in 
and out; he goes with the Duke of Monmouth fow)- 
ing on the river, he pays a surprise visit to the fleet, 
he visits Bagshot and Audley End. His only diffi- 
culty was to raise the wind. Even the patience of 
the rich and loyal City folk gave out, and they flatly 
refused to lend him another penny till former debts 
were paid. Get the money he did somehow, though, 
as we have seen, the fleet suffered. 

Attempts to put down the religious sects were 
frequent, but the loyalists complained that the 
measures were not thoroughgoing. ‘“ None are com- 
parable to them for horses and fine clothes.” There 
are many stories of the Quakers. One at Yarmouth 
was summoned before the authorities by a constable. 
He would go willingly, he said, but the officer must 
show him authority. Simple Simon returned for 
instructions, and when he came back again the 
Quaker was gone! Another lay in Gloucester Gaol 
for two years. My Lord Bishop sent oft for him, 
“sometimes keeping him to dinner, reasoning the 
case with him.” Who could resist such treatment ? 
He was convinced, and obtained absolution on his 
bended knees. A conversion so remarkable, the 
reporter thought, might, with good consequences, 
be published in the Gazette. So much for the English 
volume. The other tells a more tragic tale—the 
history of Ireland under Elizabeth, as long before 
and long after,is incessant movement without pro- 
gress. The conquerors do not conquer; their life 
is to the full as miserable as that of the natives. 
The whole is one swirling eddy of confusion and 
disaster. The inhabitants are reviled in the 
most extravagant terms. So wild and barbarous a 
people as the Irish, says Sir Henry Wallop, were 
rarely known. “ They will never be quiet,” growls 
a Welsh officer, “till they be well and soundly 
beaten.” “Nay,” adds Sir Richard Bingham, “the 
Irishman in his kind is no better than a ravening 
wolf.” According to Lord Burgh, it is “ the appetite 
of most to live as they list, much more of such, who, 
ignorant of religion and civility, and so, having slain 
Feigh, ‘ that ancient and cankered traitor,’ the Irish 
Privy Council thought his head a fitting present to 
be sent to Elizabeth, who, far from being elated at 
the strange gift, was ‘ surely not well contented that 
the head of such a base Robin Hood is brought so 
solemnly into England.” 

The most imposing figure in the volume is Hugh 
O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone. The Ulster chiefs cease from 
fighting with one another and gather round him, so 
the issue between native and foreigner becomes a 
little more definite. A man of considerable personal 
fascination, which he exercised even on English 
rulers, he had far-reaching schemes and negotiations. 
He corresponded with the Spanish king, had designs 
for re-establishing the Catholic faith, of driving the 
English from Ireland, and even carrying the war 
into Britain. He, too, was inconstant, for it is im- 
possible to believe that his incessant negotiations 
with the English were mere tricks. But the bad 
faith on both sides was astonishing. Tyrone had 





shown a letter from the King of Spain to the Council 
at Dublin, on the promise that it should be returned 
uncopied. This undertaking they coolly refused to 
keep. The document was sent to Queen Elizabeth, 
who despatched it to King Philip with a letter 
of her own, enforcing the moral of Irish un- 
trustworthiness. Philip sent Elizabeth's letter to 
Tyrone, who ingeniously explained that his secretary 
had run away with it, and the circle of fraud was 
complete. Irish and Spaniards tried to use each 
other in their attacks on England, but there was no 
confidence, and so no real union. The Scots appear 
fishing for their own advantage in those troubled 
waters, and in no favour with either side. “They 
seek the disturbance in all places where they come,” 
wrote the Earl. “They run about the country, 
making no difference to spoil whom they can,” 
opined Sir John Norris; and Sir Geoffry Fenton 
sums them up as “a beggarly people, and not easily 
expelled out of a country where they have once 
taken footing.” But hard words were the rule all 
round, “I know the Council of England,” said 
Tyrone, “ to be arrant heretics and knaves, to whom 
there is no more credit to be given than to the 
veriest infidels in the world.” To the English 
Tyrone was “this base beast,” whilst O'Donnel, the 
next most prominent rebel, was “ that faithless arch- 
traitor and nurse of all mischief.” Meanwhile, 
Elizabeth raged furiously at the expense ; but with 
it all the soldiers were starving, so that the mere 
report of the plenty in England “ makes our hungry 
jaws gape.” When stores were sent over they were 
unfit for use. Thus the Flying Hart arrives in 
Dublin with a cargo of cheese, but it is hopelessly 
rotten, and so was sold “ to the poorer inhabitants of 
Dublin for 24d. a pound.” Again, a great quantity 
of wheat is landed, but too bad for the bakers to 
make anything of it. Meanwhile the English officials, 
bitterly divided among themselves, had one common 
wish, and that was to get out of Ireland as quickly 
as possible, since neither pleasure nor profit was to be 
found therein ; and so the curtain falls, to rise again 
on the tragic incidents of Tyrone’s great rebellion. 





BETTERMENT. 


BETTERMENT, WORSEMENT, AND RECOUPMENT. By A. A. 
oe B.A., formerly Member for Peckham, mdon : 
Stanford. 


WHEN Mr. Baumann was in Parliament he was 
known as an unflinching opponent of the London 
County Council. Next to a Progressive, his own 
particular red rag was a Conservative who truckled 
to the Progressives. Perhaps because London con- 
tains many such Conservatives, he decided, shortly 
before the last General Election, not to stand for a 
London constituency. He made way for a duller 
man, and Peckham knows his face no more. Par- 
liament, however, has caught glimpses of him before 
Committees upstairs—still opposing the London 
County Council. He wrote a little book on Better- 
ment a year ago, and now, with the additional 
experience which he has gained as counsel opposing 
the Betterment scheme of last Session, he has issued 
it in improved shape. He is very cocksure, is Mr. 
Baumann; but still his pamphlet is worth reading, 
and some of the practical difficulties which he 
suggests are worth consideration. 

The justice of the principle of Betterment is so 
clear that even the House of Lords has had to 
abandon opposition to it on such grounds, and when 
Mr. Baumann declaims against it as taxation without 
representation he is merely beating the air. In 
saying it is an innovation, too, he is wide of the 
mark, though the Duke of Argyle, who spoke of it 
as “an absurd, foreign, and vulgar” word, may be 
said to back him. Betterment is simply English for 
Improvement, a word of Latinistic origin. Assessing 
the cost of a betterment on the properties bettered 
is the most ancient and elementary form of local 
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taxation. There are examples of it at a much 
earlier date than any Mr. Baumann deals with. For 
instance, the Patent Rolls of 1286 record that 
Edward I. issued a commission to certain citizens of 
Lincoln “ to arrange for the paving of the high road 
running through the said town, taking care that the 
better sort who have tenements on or abutting upon 
the said road contribute thereto in proportion to 
their tenements .... and that the poor are not 
called upon to contribute anything.” Even if we 
had no American experience, we have plenty of 
English precedents for betterment rates. 

Mr. Baumann is on firmer ground when he shows 
the practical difficulties of applying the principle in 
our present complicated society. The increased 
value given to premises by an improvement may be 
contingent on a change in the use of the premises. 
Thus a site which was used for a manufactory may 
acquire a frontage which would be more valuable 
for a shop, but is of no greater present annual value 
so long as it is used for a factory. Obviously, in 
such a case, the increased value is not fairly assess- 
able till it actually accrues. Nor do we minimise 
the difficulties of assessment. We would only sug- 
gest that the difficulties of assessing value are in all 
cases very great, and if we waited until we had 
secured absolute justice, we should never be able to 
take land for public improvement. We will even 
make one further concession to Mr. Baumann. Some 
public improvements can be better dealt with on the 
recoupment plan than on the betterment plan. Such 
a case was that of Northumberland Avenue, where 
there were no public-houses or other shops with 
trading interests to be bought out. Where, in fact, the 
purpose of the improvement is to transform a resid- 
ential district into a street of shops or hotels, recoup- 
ment will generally work well. And it is pleasant to 
notice that Mr. Baumann dwells on the dishonesty 
of the old Board of Works as a reason why recoup- 
ment failed in some cases—implying (though he can- 
not bring himself to put the implication in words) 
that greater honesty may be expected from the 
County Council. But in cases where a whole dis- 
trict is transformed, and where especially the 
operation of recoupment would involve the pur- 
chase of a large number of shops, something else 
is wanted. The French, we believe, in the case of 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, went on the plan of making 
agreements with the existing shopkeepers to give 
them sites on the new frontage at increased rentals, 
and thus avoided buying up the trading interests. 
But in London the principle suggested by the County 
Council would probably be easier to work. It is no 
real objection to that principle that it involves 
expensive fights before Parliamentary Committees. 
The amount of the fees given for all Parliamentary 
work is absurd, and in all cases (not merely in this 
case), as Mr. Baumann, of course, will agree, they 
ought to be reduced. 

Mr. Baumann is not elaborately acquainted with 
the American law. The real reason why betterment 
has there been applied in some cases where recoup- 
ment would have worked more easily, is that recoup- 
ment is unconstitutional. It involves the taking of 
private property which is not required for public 
purposes, and the Constitution of the United States 
does not allow any private property to be taken, 
even with just compensation, except for public pur- 
poses. In England we are not cursed by a rigid 
Constitution, and can apply betterment to one case, 
and recoupment, where we think it advisable, to 
another. 





FOLK-LORE IN GAMES. 


Tue TRADITIONAL GAMES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IrELAND. By A. B. Gomme. Vol. I. London: David 
Nutt. 


Soon after the formation of the Folk-lore Society, 
in 1878, Mr. Laurence Gomme, the president, planned 
the compilation of a dictionary of British Folk-lore. 








The art of story-telling has been cultivated in all 
ages and among all nations of which we have any 
record; it is the outcome of an instinct universally 
implanted in the human mind. The imagination 
plays a prominent part, and the art of story-telling 
unites with the kindred arts of dance and song to 
form the epic or the drama, or develops under the 
complex influences of modern life into the prose 
romance and the novel. Fairy tales find their 
subjects in the stories which have descended from 
mouth to mouth from an unknown past; and a 
people which requires its relaters of those tales 
to tell them in the very words in which they have 
been conveyed from time immemorial, and allows 
no deviation, will preserve its traditions with the 
least possible blemish and the least possible change. 
Accompanying the folk-tales are the folk-songs and 
the folk-games : all leave their impress on a nation’s 
life. 

When Mr. Gomme had collected piles of material 
for his valuable work, he saw that to print the 
whole in one alphabet would be more than could be 
accomplished in any reasonable, convenient, or 
satisfactory way. Accordingly, Mrs. Gomme happily 
separated the whole of the games from the general 
body of folk-lore, and made them a section of 
the proposed dictionary in these most interesting 
volumes. The four hundred games included in the 
first volume bear the important qualification of 
being nearly all children’s games; these have either 
risen from being originally the games of children 
to those of adults, or they have been given up by 
the adults to the children for more educating games. 
In both cases the transition is due to traditional 
circumstances only: hence all invented games of 
skill are here excluded. 

Mrs. Gomme has availed herself of the best 
assistance in making her collection of national 
importance. The well-known collections of Halli- 
well and Chambers, the publications of the Folk- 
lore and Dialect Societies, and the Dictionaries of 
Jamieson and Nares have been ransacked with 
judicious care and diligence. But to Dr. Gregor, of 
Pitsligo, in Aberdeenshire, she is most indebted for 
some of her best specimens. The games consist of 
two divisions—the descriptive and the singing. The 
former are arranged so as to give the most perfect 
type, with valuable suggestions as to their possible 
origin; the latter give the tunes, the different 
versions of the game-rhymes, the method of playing, 
an analysis of these on a novel but most ingenious 
plan, a discussion of the results of the analysis of 
the rhymes so far as the different versions allow, 
and suggestions from the evidence as to how they 
originated. Diagrams are inserted when words 
cannot adequately describe the game; and facsimile 
representations of the games from early MSS. in 
the British Museum throw light on an early period 
of the country’s domestic life. These games, so 
familiar to most who will enjoy the perusal of the 
volume, give a wonderful insight into many of the 
customs and beliefs of our ancestors; for children 
do not invent, but mimic and hand down their 
stories and their games. 

There is a remarkable unity amid the diversity 
of the choral games. “ Draw a pail of water” has 
no fewer than fifteen variations, according to the 
districts ; ‘How many miles to Babylon?” has nine- 
teen; “ Kiss-in-the-ring,” fourteen; “Green grass,” 
fourteen; “Green gravel,” seventeen; “ London 
Bridge,” nine; “Jenny Jones,” seventeen; “ Isa- 
bella,” thirteen; ‘ Milking-pails,” fourteen, and so 
forth. The “Cat’s-cradle” has been handed down 
from savage times, for Professor Haddon noted it 
among the Torres Straits people, who start the 
game in the same manner as we do, though they 
continue it differently. Who does not recall with 
youthful: eestasy the playing at,‘t Hornie” (in Fife 
with “ Beagle” added), the running down of the 
gauntlet in “ Hecklepin” (here-called “ Birnie”’), the 
chivalrous keeping of the “ King’s;Gastle,” the tom- 
foolery of “ Blind Man’s Buff,”-and the opening of 
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the heart in “ Kiss-in-the-Ring”? But we search in 
vain for the Fife games of “Cavie,” “ Hoosie,” 
“Bannity” proper, and the variations of “Buttons” 
and “Boots.” The swell of youthful voices breaks 
pleasantly on our imaginative ears as we think of 
“ Merry-ma-tansa,” “ Mulberry-bush,” or “ Nuts in 
May-time,” with almost the same swinging air. A 
quaint explanation of “ Neivie-nick-nack” is given. 
Though the neives (fists) are held out to the guesser, 
the guesser is addressed under a conjuring name. 
He is invoked in the person of Nie Neville (Neivi 
Nic), a sorcerer in the days of James VI., who was 
burnt at St. Andrews in .1569. The conjurgr’s 
quondam popularity among the common people 
might be thus substantiated if it were not that in 
St. Andrews the children cry out, “ Nivvie, nivvie, 
nee, nack, which han’ wuli ye tak’?” 

The picnic days of half a century ago flash up at 
the name of “ The Minister's Cat.” When huddled 
together in carts the happy children on their journey 
home would puzzle each other for proper adjectives, 
in alphabetical order, to designate that marvellous 
animal. The practices connected with fire-worship 
are handed down in “ Mother, the pot boils over!” 
A ceremonial dance, round or at a place sacred to 
such ceremonies as betrothal and marriage, is the 
groundwork of “ Jingo-ring” ; the weird attractions 
of death and resurrection are traceable in “Jenny 
Jones”; and the spendthrift is personified in “ Ducks 
and Drakes.” The old Scottish marriage dance of 
“ Babbity Bowster” is now transformed into “ Drop- 
handkerchief,” the bolster being displaced by the 
handkerchief. Considerable skill is required to play at 
“ Five Stones ” and “ Beds” with accuracy—the girls 
who are champions at these are uncommonly smart at 
everything. We look forward with no little interest 
to the appearance of Mrs. Gomme’s second volume, 
which is to contain her suggestions as to the origin 
and development of the games, together with a 
comparison with the games of children of foreign 
countries. This admirable work revives some of the 
keenest pleasures of one’s childhood, and makes us 
in imagination take part in the folk-dramas of long- 
past generations. 





FICTION, 
THe Porrer’s Taums. A Novel. By Flora Annie Steel. 
In 3 vols. London: William Heinemann. 


A Daveuter or To-Day. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. In 
2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mrs. STEEL'S new novel of Indian life, “The Pot- 
ter’s Thumb,” is in many respects an advance upon 
all that she has written before. The story is of 
Indian life, but the native and the English elements 
are more cleverly blended than in some of her other 
tales; and it seems to us that in “The Potter's 
Thumb” Mrs. Steel deals more seriously than she 
has yet done with the native life and character. 
But her story is a sad one, and in one respect it is a 
disappointing one also. It turns upon the intrigues 
of the Diwan of Hodinuggur to obtain possession 
of the key of a sluice, by means of which the 
waters of the Government canal that passes 
through his territory may be diverted to his great 
personal profit. Dan Fitzgerald, the Government 
Commissioner who is responsible for the integrity of 
the canal, has twice had the misfortune to be 
betrayed by his native subordinates, who have 
succumbed to the bribes of the Diwan. This has 
caused a black mark to be put against Dan in the 
minds of his superiors, and as the worthy Irishman 
is living in hopes of being enabled through his pro- 
motion to marry the woman to whom he has been 
attached from boyhood, Mrs. Boynton to wit, it will 
be seen that his happiness depends upon his being 
able to frustrate the tricks of the Diwan. Accord- 
ingly, when the story opens, he has secured the 
services of an English lad, George Keene, in place of 
his former native subordinates, and the two resolve to 





safeguard the sluice as they would their honour or 
their lives. Against them are ranged the old Diwan 
and his followers,among whom Chaudni, the beautiful 
courtesan, plays the most prominent part. Chaudni 
lives in hope of becoming in time the wife of the 
Diwan’s grandson and heir, and she is more eager 
than any man to discover the vulnerable point in the 
armour of the young Englishman to whose keeping the 
safety of the canal and the honour and happiness of 
Fitzgerald are now entrusted. We get a vivid and 
delightful glimpse of the habits, not only of action, 
but of speech and thought, of the people in the 
story, of the many attempts that are made to seduce 
George Keene. But the young man is loyal to the 
core. Has he not sworn to his friend that no one 
shall have the key of the sluice except over his 
dead body? So native intrigues at Hodinuggur 
are all baffled, and the canal and Dan Fitzgerald 
are maintained. But then the scene shifts to 
the Hills, where the great and gay of the 
Indian world are assembled, and where the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Boynton, the object of Fitzgerald’s 
affections, is a prominent figure. Young Keene, 
having just scraped through a severe attack of 
fever by the help of Fitzgerald's tender nursing, 
is sent to the Hills, and forthwith becomes, like 
every other man, the slave and victim of Mrs. 
Boynton. This lady is in an unpleasant dilemma, 
She is more than half engaged to Dan Fitzgerald, 
the man whom she had jilted in her early youth; 
but in spite of this she has privately engaged her- 
self to her late husband's cousin, Louis Gordon, and 
she means to jilt Dan again at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. But she owes him money, and does not see 
how to get rid of him until she has paid her debt. 
It is at this juncture that she makes a conquest 
of young Keene, the keeper of the key, and the wily 
courtesan of Hodinuggur sees that at last she has 
found the instrument through whom to break down 
the guard of the faithful custodian. We shall tell 
no more_of the story, which is very beautiful and 
very sad, and which shows how an English lad can 
die, not for his own honour, but for that of the 
woman whom he mistakenly adores. This story 
will add to Mrs. Steel's reputation, and will be read 
with delight by all. 

_ “A Daughter of To-Day” is not the most success- 
ful effort of the lively and unconventional writer to 
whom we are indebted for a social departure in 
“ The Adventures of a Mem-Sahib.” Elfrida Bell is 
the only child of the cultured Mrs. Leslie Bell, 
president of the local Browning Club, and the mildly 
affectionate gentleman who shares that lady's name. 
Sparta, Illinois, is the home of the Bells, and it is 
there that we first get a glimpse into the revolt of 
the daughter as it is practised in America. Elfrida 
wishes to be an artist, and, after a temporary success 
in a New York art-school, she compels her parents 
to give their reluctant assent to a visit to Paris, in 
order that she may pursue her studies in the most 
approved Bohemian fashion. Like the true daughter 
of to-day, she despises the chaperon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie Bell, having learned their duty as modern 
parents, offer no objection to the lonely journey of 
their only child. In Paris Elfrida learns several 
things ; amongst others, that she will never become 
an artist, and that a return to life at Sparta after 
the intoxicating freedom of the Quartier Latin is 
impossible. Something, too, of her heart - history 
peeps out here, chiefly through her jealousy of her 
friend, Nadie Policsky,and herown acquaintance with 
a superior Englishman, John Kendal by name. And 
then comes the crisis of her life. Her father’s substan- 
tial fortune suddenly melts away, and instead of the 
expected remittances from home, she receives an 
urgent summons to Sparta, in order that she may 
share in the fallen fortunes of her family. But 
Elfrida is by this time one of the emancipated, and, 
much as she loves her father and mother, she 
evidently feels that her first duty is to herself. She 
will be no burden upon the old folks at home, but 
she will go her own way. So, abandoning art and 
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Paris, she comes to London, and in a Fleet Street 

garret essays life as a reporter for the press. This 

part of the story has about it a distinct stamp of 

actuality. Elfrida does not find journalism a 

straight and easy path to fortune; but she finds 

freedom, and by-and-by a modest competence in 

it, and not a little good society. Nor is this society 

wholly Bohemian. Thanks to John Kendal, she has 

been introduced to a distinguished student and his 

brilliant daughter, and through them to a whole 

host of more or less recognisable personages. In 

short, she had but to drop the character of a 

daughter of to-day, and consent to live in accordance 

with old-fashioned notions of feminine behaviour, 

in order to find herself a respected member of 
the society in which Mrs. Grundy rules supreme. 

But this is what Elfrida cannot do. She will pursue 
her daring journalistic ventures without regard to 
conventional proprieties. She even carries them to 
the length of joining the ballet of a travelling 
burlesque company in order that she may write her 
experiences. It is unlucky for her that she should be 
seen in the very scanty attire she has to wear upon 
the stage by two men—John Kendal, whom she 
loves, and Lawrence Cardiff, the learned professor 
who loves her, and whose daughter is her greatest 
friend and rival. There are complications, as the 
reader will anticipate, after this episode of the ballet. 
But Elfrida has so much grace, beauty, and fascina- 
tion that she does not suffer so severely at the hands 
of Mrs. Grundy as might have been expected. Her 
real sorrows come later, and are due to her own 
temperament. If she is a correct type of the 
daughters of to-day, then these young ladies must 
be credited with natures compounded of equal 
parts of self-sacrificing generosity and self-adoring 
jealousy. Because Elfrida is jealous of Miss Cardiff's 
literary success she poisons the poor girl's life by 
bluntly telling her that her father wishes to marry 
Elfrida herself. Because she discovers that John 
Kendal, whom she loves, loves, not her, but this same 
Miss Cardiff, she deliberately destroys the portrait 
he has painted of herself, by which his reputation 
was to have been made. She makes atonement, poor 
girl, and it is heavy enough—the last atonement of 
all. But even then she does not quite drive from our 
memory the mad passion of jealousy by which she 
was so long consumed. “A Daughter of To-Day” 
contains many quaint and clever things, but it is 
‘rather painful reading on the whole, and we sincerely 
trust that the author is mistaken in presenting 
Elfrida Bell to us as a specimen of the new woman- 
hood. 





“CYNICUS.” 
Crnicus: HIs Humour anp Satire. London: The Cynicus Publishing 
Company. 

Tue gentleman who, under the pseudonym of Cynicus, has pub- 
lished a number of pictorial satires which have deservedly 
attracted a good deal of attention, rather for their spirit and 
cynicism than their artistic merit, has collected in this little 
volume some typical examples of his work. As a social satirist, 
Cynicus belongs to the old school of direct and almost brutal 
lampoonists. He assails the evils he hates with a sledge-hammer, 
and leaves nobody in doubt as to his meaning. He has a weak- 
ness, too, for puns, which at times recalls the methods, though 
not the art, of Thomas Hood. “ Despatching Foreign Mails,” 
for instance, represents a number of naked savages engaged in 
boiling, spearing, and elnbbing sundry unfortunate missionaries, 
each of whom wears the tall hat of his order. Humour of this 
sort is a trifle too obvious to suit the taste of the present genera- 
tion; but there is a real power in Cynicus, and, as a rule, his 
satire is directed against fitting objects. 





THE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Dictionary oF Natronat Brocrapny. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vols. 
XXXVIII. and XXXIX. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 


Tue thirty-eighth volume of the “ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” is a strong one, though the three most important articles 
are all from one hand; theyarethoseon thetwo Mills and Professor 


either Mr. Stephen’s exemplary diligence, or his still more ex- 
emplary impartiality, or the literary charm with which he has 
invested his subjects, derived in each case from the deep 
interest with which he has himself been inspired by them. It is 
not Mr. Stephen’s fault that the available information respecting 
the two Mills’ work under the East India Company should be so 
meagre; his account of the younger Mill’s Parliamentary career 
is minute and valuable. Next in importance are articles on two 
great English dramatists—Massinger, by Mr. Robert Bayne; 
and Middleton, by Professor Herford. Both have required very 
great research, and the critical ability displayed in the literary 
estimates is as great as the diligence. Numerous other persons 
of interest are treated—from Mayow, the chemist, to Mendoza, 
the pugilist—but the most entertaining of all the articles is the 
one on that characteristic figare of the Jacobean period, Sir Toby 
Matthew, by Mr. Thomas Seecombe. The thirty-ninth volume, 
though not rich in articles of the first importance like its pre- 
decessor, is of very uniform interest, few of the persons described 
being wholly insignificant. They frequently show a tendency to 
run into groups, such as the military medieval Mortimers, the 
scientific Muckets and Muspratts, the Huguenot Du Moulins, 
and the diplomatic Miners. Three are on celebrated publishers 
—the two Murrays and Edward Moxon—and the group may be 
held to be completed by C. E. Mudie. The juxtaposition of 
the inventor of Morison’s Pills and James Cotter Morison 
accentuates the little known fact that the latter was the son 
of the former. He here appears among a group of distinguished 
men lately lost to us, including J. D. Morell, Henry Morley, 
Alexander Munro, the three Mozleys—with whom the authoress 
of “The Fairy Bower” should have been enumerated—and 
several others. Richard Morris has just escaped. Some of the 
most interesting memoirs are those treating of the various 
Morgans—from the bishop to the buccaneer. Among other 
articles of special importance may be named Sir Hugh Myddel- 
ton, Cardinal Morton, Morland the painter and Sir Samuel Mor- 
land, Sir Roderick Murchison, rs Murdock, the inventor of 
gas-lighting. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“THe Lire AND REMINISCENCES OF SiR GEORGE ELVEY” 
is a title which raises expectations which Lady Elvey’s modest 
and artless record fails to satisfy. The book is in no sense a 
critical biography ; but, when such an admission has been made, 
it is possible to regard the genial narrative with real though 


|. diminished interest. Lady Elvey has worked at a disadvantage; 


her husband, throughout his whole career, was distinguished by 
a fine sense of honour, and if there was one thing which he 
abhorred it was anything in the nature of personal parade or 
advertisement. Organist at the Chapel Royal, Windsor, for the 
space of nearly half a century, Sir George Elvey naturally re- 
ceived the confidences of all sorts and conditions of people, lay 
and cleric, about the Court and in the musical world. His trans- 
parent goodness and ready sympathy led men and women to talk 
to him with a freedom which is uncommon, and he never be- 
trayed the trust which others placed in him. One of the tasks 
of the leisure of his closing years was to destroy all his letters, 
lest anything in them might leap to light after he was dead to 
wound the susceptibilities of the living. Moreover, he never 
kept a journal, and therefore Lady Elvey was compelled to fall 
back on her own recollections of his own bright and amusing talk 
and on the genial reminiscences of his old friends and former 
pupils. The book, in consequence, suffers a certain loss of 
actuality; but the homely picture of the man is none the less 
winning. There are some droll stories in these pages of odd 
characters about Windsor whom Sir George Elvey encountered 








* Lire anpD Reminiscences OF Sir Georce Etvey. 7 Lady Elvey. 
Portraits and Illustrations. (London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.) 

Tue Tracuers’ HanpBoox or Stéyp. By Otto Salomon. Second 
Edition. (Loudon and Liverpool: George Philip & Son.) 

Tue Turory or Epvcatronat Siéiyp. By Otto Salomon. Revised 
and Edited for English and American Students by an Inspector of 
Schools. Second Edition, (London and Liverpool: George Philip 
& Son.) 

CONVERSATIONAL Hints For Youne SHooTers. By R. C. Lehmann. 
(London: Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue TatisMAN; A Tate oF THE CrusapDEs. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Schcol and Home Library.’”? London, Glasgow, and Dublin : 
Blackie & Son.) 

Lovr’s Lanour Lost and Mucn Apo Anout Norurne. ‘‘The Temple 
Shakespeare.’’ Edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.) 


Tue Frrenpsuip oF Nature. A New England Chronicie of Birds 
and Flowers. By Mabel Osgood Wright. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Company. : 

A Disu or Orts. Chiefly Papers on the Imagination and on Shake- 
speare. By George Mac Donald, LL.D. Portrait. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


Lean’s Royat Navy List. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel Francis Lean, 





Maurice, by Mr. LeslieStephen. It isimpossible to praise too highly 


London : Witherby & Co. 
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at one or other stage in a professional career which began as a 
choirboy at Canterbury Cathedral, somewhere about 1826, and 
which only ended, so to speak, the other day. Sir George 
Elvey was one of the finest masters of the organ which this 
century has seen, and his mastery over the king of instruments 
has rarely been excelled. His work as a composer of oratorios, 
marches, and anthems receives scanty notice in this book; but 
it was, nevertheless, noteworthy, and of a kind to give him per- 
manent rank as a composer of church music. After all, it is 
the personal aspects of Sir George Elvey’s life which are reflected 
in this book, and no one can read it without a feeling of 
heightened admiration for the gentle, guileless musician. 

At the time of their first appearance, we noticed at some 
length “The Teachers’ Handbook of Sléyd” and “The Theory 
of Educational Sléyd,” by Herr Otto Salomon, the well-known 
Swedish school reformer. It is, therefore, perhaps enough now 
to record the appearance of second and revised editions of both 
works. According to Herr Salomon, the aim of this system of 
education is to evoke, side by side with intellectual culture, 
pleasure in bodily labour and respect for it, and habits of inde- 
pendence, order, accuracy, and industry. Educational Sloyd 
seeks to quicken the power of observation in the eye, and to 
make the hand more responsive to the faculty of vision. These 
new editions contain many fresh hints on the subject, and they 
may be commended to teachers as thoroughly explicit and 
practical works of reference. 

Banter, witty and refined, is the leading characteristic of 
Mr. Lehmann’s “ Conversational Hints to Young Shooters.” 
He seeks to teach the “young idea how to shoot,” and he does 
so with sly humour, and with a keen appreciation of the freaks 
and foibles of ordinary humanity in the covert, the smoke-room, 
and the drawing-room. Readers of Punch are already of course 
familiar with these charming asides, and the rest of the world 
ought to make their acquaintance without delay. The little 
book lends itself admirably to the dolce far niente mood of 
August. 

Messrs. Blackie are making steady progress with their 
“ School and Home Library,” and they are also displaying con- 
spicuous good taste in the selection of books for this cheap series. 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Talisman ” is the latest recruit on their list, 
and doubtless it will prove not the least weleome to the rank 
and file of artisan and cottage readers. 

Two new plays have just been added to the “‘ Temple Shake- 
speare "—an edition which in point of editing, in quality of 
paper, type, and binding, and on the not unimportant score 
of price—deserves success. Mr. Gollancz sends us Love's 
Labour Lost and Much Ado About Nothing, and he has 
prefaced each comedy with a scholarly but brief introduction, 
and has added whatever notes seemed imperatively needed. By 
way of frontispiece one volume contains a photogravure picture 
of Stratford Chureh from the Avon, and the other a glimpse of 
Ann Hathaway’s Cottage. 

The seenery of New England in summer and in winter has 
often been described, but seldom with more insight and poetic 
charm than in “The Friendship of Nature,” a dainty little 
volume of essays in praise of the landscapes, the woodlands, and 
the gardens across the Atlantic. Miss Osgood Wright has felt 
the charm of the country, and bas sought to conquer its secret, 
for these pages could only have been written by a genuine lover 
of rural fite. There is close and patient observation in the 
book, as well as an imaginative handling of facts and a pleasant 
literary flavour. Conventional expressions of rapture and wonder 
quickly reveal their own hollowness, but this is an artless out- 
pouring of the heart, and hence its spell. “Do you know the 
tale of the months, the ancient Bohemian legend—how by a fire 
which never goes out sit twelve silent men, each with a staff in 
his hand? ‘The cloaks of three are white as snow, and three are 
green like the spring willow, and three are gold as the ripened 

rain, and three are blood-red like wine. The fire that never 
ails is the sun; the silent men are the months of the year. 
Each in his turn stirs the fire with his staff; for each has his 
office, and if one month should sleep and a turn be made amiss, 
then the snow would fall, bringing blight in spring, or drought 
would sere the harvest. This year April has overslept, and 
March has rudely jostled May, who, in confusion, takes u 
April's task, leaving its own for June.” So the book opens, an 
as it continues, the procession of the seasons in the New World 
passes before us. Everywhere we encounter finished little 
vignettes of prose description which help us to understand the 
beauty of the New England landscape, and much else that is 
typical of the soil. 

Dr. George Mac Donald has added a characteristic paper to 
the new edition of his collected essays, “ A Dish of Orts.” 
The essay in question deals with the fantastic aspects of 
the imagination, and is, to all intents and purposes, an in- 
genious defence of the continued existence of the fairy-tale 
in the modern world. Allegory may pervade the fairy- 
tale; but it is not of its essence. No one with any adequate 
vision of life will dispute tie view that its greatest forces 
lie in the region of the uncomprehended. Dr. Mae Donald 
makes no secret of his own opinion that the best thing which 
.one man can do for another—next to rousing his conscience— 
is not to give him matter for thought, but rather to wake the | 





thought that is already in him. He declares that, personally, 
he seeks to “assail the soul of the reader as the wind assails an 
£olian harp.” As for the fairy-tale, like a butterfly or a bee, 
it helps itself on every side, sips at each wholesome flower, and 
spoils none. The author of “ At the Back of the North Wind” 
repudiates the notion that he writes for children; he craves 
audience rather with the childlike—as Kingsley would say, age 
at discretion. ‘“ He who will be a man,” are Dr. Mac Dewald’s 
words, “ and will not be a child, must—he cannot help himself 
—become a little man; that is, a dwarf. He will, however, 
need no consolation, for he is sure to think himself a very large 
ereature indeed.” Elsewhere in these pages the art of Shake- 
speare, and that of Shelley, Wordsworth, and Browning, are 
discussed, and there are other papers which touch significantly 
both literature and morals. A beautiful photogravure portrait 
lends additional interest to this attractive reprint. 

Admiralty announcements of promotions and appointments 
up to the middle of the year are duly chronicled in the new 
quarterly part of Colonel Lean’s “Royal Navy List.” The 
services of the officers engaged in the Gambian Expedition, and 
in that against Omari in Zanzibar, are also recorded, and in other 
respects this admirable manual of reference has been brought up 
to date. The alphabetical index of officers on the Active and 
Retired List, as well as of the Naval Reserve and the Royal 
Indian Marine, is accurate and explicit. One welcome feature 
of Colonel Lean’s handbook consists in the information which is 
given concerning the present whereabouts and occupations of 
officers on the Retired List, and in this way it is possible to trace 
the career of old friends who are no longer associated with the 
active duties of the Navy. AJl the names which occur in this 
closely-printed volume of nearly five hundred pages are placed 
in one general index, and this circumstance renders the contents 
easy of reference. 
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